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Sketches for Sermons, Chiefly on the Gospels 
FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
SEEKING HELP From Gop 


“Lord, save us, we perish.”—Matt. viii, 25. 


Theme.—In distress and danger we may call upon the Lord, but 
in a proper manner. 

(1) We may exclaim: “Lord, save us.” 
(2) We may not exclaim: “We perish.” 

Introduction.—The disciples lost their wits; their faith wavered ;° 
they lost all confidence. They exclaimed: “Lord, save us, we 
perish.” The first part of the explanation was proper and salutary. 
Let this be our theme. How may we pray to God in extreme need 
and how not? © 

I. God can and will help us in danger and distress; His provi- 
dence will take care of us even if we do not ask Him; yet it will 
benefit us to ask for His help. 

(a) God is omniscient and all wise, therefore it is not neces- 
sary to acquaint God with our need, or with the means where- 
with He may help us. But we should in our prayer thoroughly 
realize the nature of our need and make this need or danger clear 
to our own eyes and God will more readily assist us. Praying thus 
to God, we may perhaps realize that the supposed darger or need 
is an imaginary or exaggerated one. Let us pray in the spirit 
of a certain wise man who prayed in these words: “Give us what 
is necessary, even though we do not ask it, and refuse what is harm- 
ful, even though we ask it,” and we shall bear our trials much more 
easily even though we may be denied the desired relief. 
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(b) God is almighty, He can help us. If in our need we acknowl- 
edge our inability to help ourselves, we pray with humility, and 
an humble prayer is heard by God. 

(c) God is love and He wants to help us. Yet suffering is often 
necessary for our salvation. If in our sufferings we sincerely con- 
fess our trespasses and firmly resolve to reform our ways, God may 
consider our sufferings to have accomplished their purpose and He 
may relieve us from them. 

(d) God is infinitely: just. If in adversity we meditate upon this 
justice and acknowledge that we have deserved the punishment, 
we shall bear it more courageously and profit by it for our salvation. 
And as the just God can not forsake His own, He will hear the 
prayer of them that are His own. 

II. We must not exclaim: “We perish.” 

(a) Not in poverty. God will help. He will guide; He will 
move human hearts to commiseration. Many know and observe 
the commandment of Christian charity—and heed the words of 
St. Paul: “Do not forget to do good, and to impart; for by such 
sacrifice God’s favor is obtained” (Heb. xiii, 16). “See the birds 
of the air.” The poor have always had Our Lord’s special atten- 

.tion. Their care He warmly recommends to all of us and holds out 
magnificent rewards to the charitable. 

(b) In humiliation and criticism. Do not lose courage if evil 
is unjustly spoken about you, if your good intentions are not ap- 
preciated. The good we do under adverse circumstances is more 
meritorious. Repay ingratitude with greater love. 

(c) In danger. How often and to how many dangers have we 
not been exposed? God has helped us in the past; He will in 
future help us. “Fear not, for I have redeemed thee by thy name; 
thou art mine. When thou shalt pass through the waters, I will 
be with thee, and the rivers shall not cover thee” (Isaias xliii, 1, 2). 

(d) In sickness and death. The suffering of sickness will not 
last forever. God burdens us not with more than we can bear. At 
the right time God will help. Death the beginning of a happier life. 

Conclusion.—Therefore call to God: God, save us, but not: Lord, 
I perish. No one will perish if he be with God. Those that perish 
are the ones who refuse God’s aid. 
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FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
Or Beine Accessory TO ANOTHER’S SIN 


“Sir, didst thou not sow good seed in thy field? Whence then hath it 
cockle?”—Matt. xiii, 27. 


Theme.—He that induces others to sin 
(1) commits an outrage against God, 
(2) injures his neighbor, 

(3) hurts himself. 

Introduction.—The evil spirit the one, chiefly, who sows cockle in 
the heart of man; has done so from the beginning and is still doing 
it to-day. He has, alas, many helpers among men. These auxili- 
aries seduce and give scandal. What is their offense against God, 
against their neighbor, against themselves ? 

I. Through inducing their neighbor to sin, an outrage, a robbery, 
is committed against God. 

(a) Against God the Father. Man is God’s creature, His pos- 
session, image, child. If one induces man to sin he robs God of 
His possession, of His child, etc. What a crime to steal another 
man’s property? What greater crime to steal God’s! 

(b) Against Jesus Christ. He suffered and died for all men. 
We are His redeemed, His purchased. How daring to take from 
Him that which He purchased so dearly! “Now, when you sin 
thus against the brethren, and wound their weak conscience, you 
sin against Christ” (I Cor. viii, 12). St. Bernard: “As our 
Saviour gave His precious Blood to redeem our souls, does He 
not suffer greater ignominy from him who robs Him of one of His 
souls, than from the executioners themselves ?” 

(c) Against the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost sanctifies, purifies, 
strengthens man in Baptism, Confirmation, etc. He who leads 
man to sin destroys the work of the Holy Ghost. 

II. Injury against the neighbor. 

(a) His happiness is disturbed. How unfortunate they who 
do not believe, who do not hope! They who do not love work, but 
love drink and gambling! They who laugh at the admonitions of 
parents and superiors, and forfeit honor and respect! They who 
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reap the stings of conscience and the reproaches of their fel 
lowmen! 

(b) Possibly their salvation is sacrificed. The seducer may per- 
haps save his soul through timely repentance; but can that be said 
also of the souls misled by him? St. Augustine: “Do not believe 
that you are not a murderer if you lead others to sin!” 

(c) Perhaps they that have been misled are again the cause of 
others going astray. The sinner seeks companions: evil is con- 
tagious. St. Cyprian: “He that gives scandal draws many with 
him into eternal destruction.” 

III. The seducer hurts himself. 

(a) His own burden becomes greater. Surely his own sins 
enough of a burden. Now he adds the sins of others to it. Ori- 
gen: “He that tempts others to sin commits a greater crime than 
if he himself sins.” St, Bonaventure: “He that gives scandal will 
not only have to give an account of his own sins before God, but 
also of those whom he scandalized.” 

(b) His conversion becomes difficult. In doing penance restitu- 
tion must be made for everything maliciously injured. How can 
this be done in the case of the seducer ? 

(c) He incurs severe judgment and punishment. The just God 
will deal severely. He will demand an accounting for the souls 
that were lost through the influence and advice of the seducer and 
scandal giver. And if condemned to hell he is likely to meet there 
some of his victims, who will curse him as the author of their evil 
fate. 





SEPTUAGESIMA 
DISCONTENT 


“And receiving it they murmured against the master of the house.”— 
Matt. xx, II. 


Theme.—The discontent of man: 
(1) What is its origin? 
(2) Why is discontent harmful? 
(3) How can it be overcome? 
Introduction.—The laborers that first entered the vineyard com- 
plained and were discontented—even though they received what 
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was due them. So are many people dissatisfied and discontented 

with what is theirs, their lot, their vocation and station in life. A 

contented man a rarity. 

I. Discontent has its origin. 

(a) In a perverted mind that looks upon the reverse side of 
matters and lacks appreciation of benefit. That which we do not 
possess usually longed for, rather than that which we possess}; 
things which we have lost more thought of than those that remain. 
Even the millionaire may be moved to envy when he sees plain 
country people heartily make merry, and he may long to be one 
of them, so free from care. Yet he commands a. luxury unknown 
| to them. Discontent not to be confounded with ambition. But am- 
3 bition unrestrained by a righteous will leads to discontent. 

; (b) From a morbid mind. Sadness, melancholy. Men affected 
by such states of mind do not consider that what they possess of 
much account, they complain where there is no reason. Could we 
see the interior of such minds we would find them thoroughly 

i disordered. 

(c) From an insatiable mind and feeble will. Alexander thought 
he had almost all that man could desire, and yet he was malcon- 
tented. A strong will would appreciate achievements and dominate 
the malcontented mind. 

II. Discontent is harmful because— 

(a) It is folly. Discontent will not alter circumstances. We 
grieve in vain. Life happier if spent in contentment. Peace and con- 
tentment within reach of everybody. No station in life so low as to 
bar the opportunity to do good. Faithful fulfilment of one’s duties 
productive of sweet contentment. Due appreciation of the gifts 
of God. 
bi (b) It creates unhappiness. Real suffering and real need are 
made greater and harder to bear by discontent. Contentment and 
resignation would alleviate the burden. 

(c) It may cause the loss of salvation. A discontented person 
has no place in heaven, for he does not properly believe, love, pray 
nor trust. The discontented are grumblers against divine Provi- 
dence, they refuse to acknowledge that God wisely and lovingly 
governs the world and the individual. Discontent and love of God 
can not dwell together. 

III. What cures discontent? Religion. It directs our attention: 

(a) To the teaching of Jesus. He taught us to know our Father; 
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how He always keeps us in His care, even in our suffering; why 
suffering is necessary for us; how it tends to our eternal salvation; 
that this earth is not our real home, etc. 

(b) To the life of Jesus. His earthly life one of poverty, perse- 
cution and suffering. 

(c) To Jesus’ passion and death. Should we not be made con- 
tented, when we compare our little sufferings with the appalling 
torments which the Son of God, Our Lord and Saviour, underwent 
for our sake? 

Conclusion.—Jesus the best physician for this illness. Contem- 
plation of His teaching, His life, His example, His suffering and 
His precious Blood the remedies. The practice of contentment 
makes man partake of happiness in this life and in the next. 





SEXAGESIMA 
THE Free WILL 


“The sower went out to sow his seed. And as he sowed, some fell by 
the way-side, and other some fell upon a rock, other some fell among 
thorns, and other some fell upon good ground.”—Luke viii, 5-8. 


Theme.—The freedom of the human will, considered in three 
points : 
(1) Is the human will free? 
(2) To what extent is it not free? 
(3) What influence has the true conception of freedom, or 
the lack of it, upon our moral conduct? 

Introduction—To every thinking person the thought has no 
doubt occurred whether he is really possessed of an entirely free 
will or not. The parable in to-day’s Gospel may seem to indicate a 
lack of freedom in the human will, since the soil could not be said 
to be at fault if it was trodden down, filled with stones, or fruitful. 
People may say that man can‘not help if he is irritable, or with- 
out sympathy, that he was brought up among good or evil people, 
etc. Therefore, let us consider: Is the’ will of man really free 
or not? 

I. (a) Contradicting the claim that we are not free. (aa) “Some 
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persons have not the strength to rise from the mire of sin, there- 
fore they are not free.” This is not so. They have brought this 
condition upon themselves—and they will find it no easy task to 
extricate themselves from it; but nevertheless there have been num- 
erous examples of such persons saving themselves. (bb) “The in- 
clinations differ: to be virtuous comes easy to some people, for 
others it is difficult; therefore God must have destined some people 
to do good, others to be evil.” This is not so. The beginning of 
everything is difficult; so it is of virtue, but practise and perse- 
verance make it gradually an easy task. It rests with ourselves. 
(cc) “We ceased to be free after the fall of our first parents.” No, 
their sin only weakened our will, but our freedom did not cease. 
God would not have given the Ten Commandments if man had not 
freedom either to obey or disobey them, and Jesus could not have 
redeemed us. That some accepted the redemption and others not, 
shows that God has given men a free will. Council of Trent: 
“If any one asserts that man lost free will after the sin of Adam, 
let him be anathema!’ Our Saviour has done sufficient to make 
it possible for us to be included, by faith, love and good deeds, 
in his merits. (dd) “God governs the world, therefore every- 
thing is done according to His will and nothing according to 
ours.” Yes, He governs, and the good let Him willingly govern 
them, but the evil He can not guide, even though He often causes 
their evil deeds to turn to good account; for instance, the selling of 
Joseph, the betrayal of Judas, the persecution of Saul. The Apostle 
says: “Man hath no necessity, but having power of his own will; let 
him do what he will” (I Cor. vii, 36, 37). The freedom of our 
own will readily seen in our daily actions. God knows what you 
will do, but unless you bestir yourselves, you will be the sufferers. 

(b) Proof of our free will. (aa) God created man after His 
own image, and the image of God includes the free will. “God 
made man from the beginning and left him in the hand of his own 
council. He gave commandments and precepts” (Ecclus. xv, 14, 
15). “The Lord is a spirit, and where the spirit of the Lord is 
there is liberty” (II Cor. iii, 17). (bb) Jesus gave us command- 
ments and prohibitions: this shows that we may follow Him or not, 
as we wish; that we possess a free will. (cc) He promised re- 
ward and threatened with punishment. St. Jerome: “Where there 
is compulsion there can be no reward.” (dd) A sinner acknowl- 
edges that he is the cause of the sins he commits, therefore, etc. 
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(ee) The fact that we can regret our sins proves that we might 
have omitted them, therefore that we have a free will. 

II. Man is free in his innermost being: He can desire to do right 
or wrong. But there are many obstacles, but also many encourage- 
ments. 

(a) The body makes a slave of this one, the other wrests freedom 
from it. 

(b) Some dispositions of the mind encourage, others hinder 
good intentions. Various conditions of the mind as of the soil. 

(c) Education has powerful influence for good or evil. 

(d) So has vocation. 

(e) Man is led to virtue through divine grave. 

III. Every tenet of faith is important for our life and actions, 
therefore also the teaching of free will. Fenelon: “Take away the 
free will, and there will be no vices, no virtues. Reward will be 
ridiculous and punishment unjust, as each one does as he must and 
from necessity only.” 

(a) We have a free will, therefore let us take care of our tem- 
poral welfare, to achieve honor, health, long life, prosperity. We 
are not destined to all these, but we often have them within our 
reach. 

(b) We have free will, therefore we are responsible for our 
sins, there is no excuse. Doing penance our duty. 

(c) We have a free will: do not permit this precious treasure to 
become fettered through misuse! Do not become a slave to vices. 

(d) We have a free will, but our freedom is often threatened by 
obstacles. Combat these obstacles to preserve your free will for 
the good of your immortal soul. 

(e) Even though we have a free will, only through God’s grace 
can we be really virtuous. Let us pray, therefore, humble our- 
selves, etc. 
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AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 





Il. Fifty-four Sermons on the Commandments’ 
XV. THOU SHALT NOT KILL 


SUICIDE—REVENGE 


BY THE REV. JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Self-murder the most guilty form of murder; false and 
true estimates of suicide; suicide is a usurpation of the dominion of the 
Creator; and a special act of contempt toward the will of God; tt is the 
greatest injustice we can perpetrate against ourselves, for it deprives us 
of our highest temporal good, and, in a special way, exposes us to the 
loss of our eternal welfare. 

II. Revenge is the parent of sins against the Fifth Commandment, 
and of all sorts of unjust actions—all of which, when committed through 
motives of revenge, take on a deeper guilt because they are violations of 
the law of charity; teaching of Our Lord on love; the forgiveness of in- 
juries, and the measure of God’s mercy. Self-deception regarding this 
vice. Exhortation. 


I. The Fifth Commandment forbids all unjust destruction of, or 
injury to, human life; to kill a fellow-being, except by lawful au- 
thority, is to violate in the greatest manner the rights of God and 
the right of man—the rights of God, who alone is the Lord of life 
and death, who alone can impart life, and alone may take it away; 
the rights of man, for the life which God has lent him is his dearest 
temporal possession. We recoil in horror from the murderer. 
Now the most guilty form of murder is that of self-destruction, or 
suicide. 

If we were called on to select some particular instance in proof 
of the statement that the principles and ideals of paganism are 
obtaining a broad foothold in our world, and boldly raising them- 
selves in conflict with the morals of Christianity, wé might instance 
the growing frequency of this awful crime, the trivial motives 
which suffice to prompt men to perpetrate it, and the readiness of 
many who pretend to be leaders of thought to defend the act as 


* A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first part of this series, Fifty-three Sermons on the Creed, appeared in our 
previous volume. 
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innocent, and even to approve it as noble and heroic. Open 
your daily newspaper, and you are sure to find a story, or several 
stories, of self-murder. Now it is some wrongdoer who will not 
face the legal consequences of his faults, or a voluptuary whose 
profligate courses have wrecked health and fortune. Or, again, it 
is a man who has lost his wealth and can not accept a necessary 
diminution in his scale of living; or, it is a woman to conceal her 
shame. A fit of jealousy, an attack of bad temper, even the mere 
weariness of life is enough, it seems, now to cause men and women 
to rush before the judgment seat of God, to account to His justice 
for that life the last act of which has been one of rebellion against 
His will and a violation of His most dread command. 

The crime is now so common that it has ceased to evoke the 
horror which it raised when public sentiment was controlled by the 
doctrines of Christianity. For ages the Church has done all in her 
power to impress her children with a proper conception of this 
crime. She excludes the dishonored body of the suicide from the 
consoling rites with which she surrounds the mortal remains of 
those who have died in her arms, and she refuses to let it rest in 
the ground where their bodies sleep in the hope of a joyful resur- 
rection. She knows what sorrow and disgrace these stern measures 
inflict on surviving relatives. Yet, with all her tenderness, she will 
not mitigate her severity; because she must, for the warning of 
all, express her condemnation of this dreadful impiety. The nations 
which were formed under her guidance decreed in their laws that 
the body of the suicide should be buried with circumstances of 
ignominy. 

But to-day so many have lost their belief in future punishment, 
the idea of sin has become so faint, that suicide is visited with little 
or no reprobation. The spokesmen of irreligion declare that man 
is master of his destiny; and unless, perhaps, he has a family en- 
tirely depending on his labor, he may put an end to his life, if it 
please him to do so. Who shall blame the victim of disease or 
disfigurement from seeking a happy release from his pain or mis- 
fortune? And is it not a sign that the wrongdoer still retains some 
feelings of honor and manhood if he courageously chooses death 
to a dishonored life? Who shall blame the victim of fortune or 
men’s malice if he exchanges his misery for the peaceful grave 
where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary in spirit are 
at rest? 
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Such reasoning can be seriously entertained only by minds in 
which even the most elementary religious faith has either been lost 
or sadly perverted. We are not in this world as children at a game, 
from which each one may withdraw whenever he feels displeased, or 
tired, or if the play no longer amuses him. God has not called us 
into existence for nothing. He has created us for a purpose; He has 
a work for each of us to do. To that end He has endowed us with 
life. He did not, He could not, constitute us our own irresponsible 
masters. Life belongs to Him. This sacred treasure He merely 
entrusts to us, as to stewards who are to employ it in His service. 
If the steward appropriates to his own use, or if he wantonly de- 
stroys his master’s property, he is held to be a thief and must 
expiate his unjust conduct. To employ life, as long as He vouch- 
safes to grant us the use of it, in the fulfilment of His divine will, 
is our first, and last, and all-comprehensive duty. Hence Scripture 
puts in the mouth of Our Lord, “Behold I come that I may do 
thy will.” 

The suicide is an unjust steward who makes away with his 
master’s goods; he is a rebel against the divine majesty; he is a 
cowardly and disloyal soldier who abandons the post which has 
been entrusted to his care. While suicide is thus a violation of 
the Creator’s supreme dominion over His creature, it is also an 
act of the deepest injustice against one’s own self. We are bound 
to love ourselves with a reasonable love. This love of self is pre- 
supposed in the commandment of charity which ordains us to love 
our neighbor as we love ourselves. Now as murder is the greatest 
injustice we can perpetrate against our neighbor, so suicide is the 
greatest injustice we can inflict on ourselves. All crimes against 
nature are particularly hideous; this one outrages the fundamental 
law of nature, which prompts us to preserve our own corporal life. 

The destruction of our temporal life is, indeed, a wicked injustice 
against ourselves. But the malice of suicide reaches a great deal 
farther. It is a direct effort to rob also our soul of its spiritual, 
everlasting life. To be sure, every mortal sin deprives the soul of 
the principle of spiritual life, which is sanctifying grace. But 
when man commits any other sin, however grievous, he does not 
thereby at the same time deprive himself of the opportunity of 
repentance. In no other sin does he take measures to hinder the 
subsequent operation of divine mercy. Commonly, however, and 
as far as he achieves his purpose, the man who takes his own life 
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allows no time for grace or mercy. He wishes that no moment 
may exist for pardon to intervene between the guilty act and his 
appearance before God’s judgment seat. Well may the wretched 
man who raises a murderous hand against himself hear the angels 
of God cry out: “Have pity, have pity on thine own soul.” Well 
might Our Lord declare of the suicide in the Gospel that it were 
better for him he had never been born. 

How senseless, how impious the excuses that are offered for 
this sin! The suicide would fain put an end to his existence. He 
can not put an end to his existence. Death is but the reali beginning 
of our existence. This life below is, as it were, but a moment of 
infancy which precedes our true existence that is to last for endless 
ages. We shall live as long as God Himself endures. The dead 
who died yesterday, our own acquaintances, still live. The count- 
less millions who have passed before us since the race began are 
all living still, as truly as you or I. The suicide does not escape 
from existence. His folly consists in this that he closes the first 
brief moment of his being in such a way as to fix his future lot in 
unutterable woe. He can not bear the shame he feels at the re- 
proving word, or the averted faces of his fellows whose esteem he 
has forfeited for some breach of the moral law, and so he does not 
hesitate to boldly present himself before the all holy God; as if God 
hated iniquity less than do men. He can not support the loss of 
riches, or he shrinks from bereavement or physical pain, conse- 
quently he calls down upon himself the sentence which separates 
him forever from God, his only good, and condemns him to ever- 
lasting pain: “Depart from me, ye accursed, into everlasting fire.” 
Someone thinks that, from some cause or another, he has become 
a useless burden to himself and to others, and so he ends his life. 
Such may be the judgment of the world. But the world is not 
our master; it will not be our judge. We have not to prove to it 
our economic value in order to continue here. Our Creator alone 
is our Master. As long as He extends life, so long He assures us 
we can serve Him. And after the world has pronounced us worth- 
less, and life has become but a protracted pain to ourselves, then 
may we continue to offer to God service of exceeding worth in His 
sight. The message of the Cross is that God sends suffering to 
those whom He loves best, to prepare them for higher glory, or to 
wean the soul from sin and, for the portion of the journey that 
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remains, to fix it firmly in the narrow path that leads straight to 
the gate of everlasting life. 

Let us thank God for the light of Christian faith which teaches 
us the meaning and dignity of life; let us shun everything, men and 
reading and evil ways, that might lead us to waver in our belief 
in a future life and a judgment to come. Let us walk in the way of 
God’s commandments, so that we may never fall into any evil that 
brings dishonor and despair in its train. And when pain of mind 
or body tries our souls, let us recall that the sufferings of this world 
are not to be compared to the happiness which will be their reward. 

II. The disposition of mind and heart which is especially pro- 
hibited by the Fifth Commandment is that vindictive hatred which 
seeks the satisfaction of revenge for real or supposed injuries that 
we have sustained. The reason why this sinful state of mind is 
brought under the Fifth Commandment is because it more fre- 
quently than any other prompts man to murderous deeds; for, as 
St. John declares: “Whoever hateth his brother is a murderer, and 
you know that no murderer hath eternal life in himself” (I John 
iii, 15). This desire of revenge, however, when it stops short of 
killing, frequently leads to other unjust actions, such as destruc- 
tion of our neighbor’s property, of his good name and credit; of 
his peace of mind—everything, in fact, that we hold dear offers 
the revengeful man an occasion to gratify his hatred. Now every 
sin of this kind is an act of injustice, and as such is to be con- 
fessed, and calls for reparation to our neighbor for the injury done 
to him. But the particular malice of revenge consists in this, that 
every such act of injustice committed with a revengeful purpose 
takes on a second and a darker dye, inasmuch as it is also a viola- 
tion of the great distinctive Christian commandment, which calls on 
us to love our neighbor. 

To be merely indifferent to our neighbor’s welfare is already to 
fail in this our great duty. When, however, we pass beyond mere 
indifference or coldness to active hatred, then we are not merely 
wanting in the spirit of Christ, we have driven Him out of our 
hearts and installed in His place the spirit of devilish malice itself. 

If we turn to the life and teaching of our divine Lord we find 
the love of our neighbor to be set forth as the first requisite of His 
religion. No other lesson is preached so frequently as the law of 
love, no other vice denounced so unsparingly as hatred and re- 
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venge. We say rightly that the sign of the Cross is the mark of a 
Christian. Yes, it is an outward symbol, but the sign may be dis- 
played when the thing signified is absent. Christ Himself has 
designated another and a surer mark wherewith to identify his 
followers: “By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one for another.” And He claims to be the first 
expounder of this law in its full significance. “A new command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one another” (Jno. xiii, 34, 35). 

To His followers, brought up in the Old Law, it did indeed 
seem new and strange, for the Master had already told them that it 
obliged them to love not merely their friends, but also their 
enemies. And they wondered whether He meant Himself to be 
taken according to the letter. So one day Peter asked Him: “Lord, 
how far shall my brother offend against me, and I forgive him, 
seven times?” And Jesus answering, said to him: “I say to thee 
not seven times, but seventy times seven’”—that is to say, times 
without number (Matt. xviii). 

This great law of love is not easy for human nature. It re- 
quires the grace of God for its accomplishment. In order that we 
may so far rise above our natural weakness and passions to fulfil 
it adequately we require for our encouragement nothing less than 
the example of God Himself. So God did not publish it to men 
through the Old Testament whose law was the law of fear. He 
waited until He had given to sinners the highest proof of His love 
for them, which was that He should give His own Son for their 
salvation. Not Moses, but Jesus Christ, incarnate love itself, was 
the proper prophet of this sublime teaching. He alone by His divine 
example could impress it adequately on the minds of men and 
enlarge their hearts to accomplish it. “You have heard that it was 
said to them of old,” He told His disciples, “an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth. But I say to you resist not evil: if one strike 
thee on the right cheek, turn to him also the other. You have 
heard it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate 
thine enemy. But I say to you, Love your enemies: do good to 
them that hate you: and pray for them that persecute and calumniate 
you” (Matt. v). And he, in the simplest of words, pointed out 
the profound reason why such must be the conduct of all who 
understand the truth that religion is a union of the soul with God— 
“that you may be the children of your father who is in heaven.” 
God is love; by love we are united to Him. But, as St. James says, 
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“if any man says that he loves God, and hateth his neighbor, he is 
a liar and the truth is not in him.” This law of forgiveness, then, 
is not among the counsels which Our Lord laid down for those 
who would be perfect, and lead a higher life than that which is de- 
manded of the ordinary Christian ; it is, on the contrary, a primary, 
indispensable element of our Christian duty. 

By our correspondence with this obligation of loving our enemies, 
we regulate, so to speak, the attitude of the Almighty toward our- 
selves. Sometimes, perhaps, we cherish resentment, some injury 
rankles in our heart, though we may stop short of allowing our 
feelings to satisfy themselves by carrying out our revenge. Mean- 
while we repeat daily the prayer which Christ himself has taught 
us: Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. But whosoever thus prays to God, while he still re- 
mains unrelenting and unforgiving toward any human being, is 
invoking not mercy but judgment on his head. This is no mere 
figure of speech or playing with words to produce an effect. Our 
Lord after dictating that prayer to the Apostles singled out this 
very petition for special emphasis: “If,” He said to them, and to us, 
“if you will forgive men their offenses your heavenly Father will 
forgive you also your offenses. But if you will not forgive men, 
neither will your heavenly Father forgive you your offenses” (Matt. 
vi, 15). In regard to this vice, as is the case with many others, we 
may easily become the victims of self-delusion; for, if we are not 
conscious of entertaining it in its grosser form, we may too easily 
credit ourselves with being entirely exempt from it. The word 
revenge brings up in our mind a picture of violent deeds, or the 
unrelenting pursuit of an enemy. Now I have no desire to avenge 
myself by any lawless action. I would not dye my hands in blood, 
nor burn down my neighbor’s barns, nor swear falsely against his 
character, so my conscience is easy, thank God, on this point. So 
you say to yourself truthfully enough, for you live in a civilized 
community, and you are a law-abiding citizen. You are not sub- 
ject to uncontrollable fits of anger, nor to the intense passion of 
hate which is said to be characteristic of some races. Nevertheless, 
you may be at fault in a minor, yet still a serious, degree. 

John, let us say, is, in the eyes of everybody, a good Catholic. 
For does he not go to Mass faithfully every Sunday and holiday, 
and regularly approach the Sacraments? He could not be induced 
to eat meat on a Friday, he has a well earned reputation for probity 
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in his business dealings, he is a model husband and father. Surely 
he has a right to be called a good Catholic. No, my brethren, 
he is not a good Catholic. He lacks, in God’s sight, the distinctive 
mark of a follower of Christ. “By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciple, if ye have love one for another.” Some time ago 
a rival in business did him an injury, or an acquaintance has spoken 
ill of him. He has never forgiven that man. He refuses to speak 
to him, or he insults him when they meet; he thwarts his plans, 
or, if no opportunity has yet offered, he nurses his wrath, and re- 
peats with steadfast purpose, “Never mind, I will get even with 
that fellow some day.” Perhaps he takes credit to himself for his 
generosity to works of religion or charity. But he has forgotten, 
or he has never heard the warning of Christ: “I say to you, who- 
ever is angry with his brother shall be in danger of the judgment. 
If, therefore, thou offer thy gift at the altar and then remember 
that thy brother hath anything against thee, leave, then, thy offer- 
ing before the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then coming thou shalt offer thy gift’? (Matt. v, 22-25). 

Mary is a person of exemplary piety, a frequent communicant, 
and she spends much time in church. She has a horror of mortal 
sin; the recurrent note in her weekly Confession is, “Father, I have 
been uncharitable in my conversation.”’ This is her inadequate ac- 
cusation of the fact that she bears a grudge against some person, 
refuses to speak to her, takes every opportunity to disparage her, 
and helps along the circulation of any unfavorable stories that 
she may hear concerning her. So with all her Confessions and 
Communions she makes no progress in the spiritual life, in the love 
of God. Her fault is ample proof that when she says her prayers 
she does not ponder the meaning of the Our Father, and it is no 
rash judgment to suspect that much of her other prayers and devo- 
tion are equally empty. One victory over her dislike for her 
neighbor, one honest effort to banish from her heart her feelings 
of resentment, would be more pleasing to God, more fruitful of 
grace for herself than many vain repetitions of empty prayer. 

To forgive those who have seriously injured us is never an easy 
task for human nature. To do so from merely natural motives 
requires a nobility of soul which belongs only to the few. But 
grace can where nature can not. Do you find it hard to expel from 
your heart the feeling of rancor which arises in it as you recall 
some insult offered to yourself, some wicked lie told about those that 
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you love? Then take your crucifix in your hand. Look at that 
thorn-crowned head, those pierced hands and feet. The scene of 
Calvary rises before you. Jesus is dying. On His ears are falling 
torrents of mockery and blasphemies from the mouths of those 
who have outraged all justice and exhausted all cruelty in bringing 
Him to death. Amid His tortures His voice is heard. Is it to express 
indignation, or to invoke vengeance? No, He prays, “Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” From that Cross, too, 
He speaks to you. He has commanded you to love your enemies, 
and here He says: “I have given you an example that as I have 
done so, you, too, may do.” Through that death of Christ we all 
do hope for pardon of our offenses. Our only hope as sinners lies 
in the boundless mercy of God. He shows us the infallible means to 
secure it. If you forgive men their offenses, your heavenly Father 
will forgive you also your offenses.” ‘Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy.” 
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XVI. THE SCANDAL OF CATHOLICS 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Woe to the world because of scandals. For it must needs be that scandals 
come: but nevertheless woe to that man by whom the scandal cometh.”— 
Matt. xviii, 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Enormity of sin of scandal—scandal given by Catholics 
most serious, for tt interferes with the work of God and of the Church. 
Outsiders expect a great deal from Catholics—they judge of 
our religion by the actions of the individual. Hence the bad Catholic is 
often taken as the standard. 

III. Catholics should be the light, the salt, the leaven of the world. 
(a) Scandal by apostates. (b) Scandal by children who lead bad lives. 
(c) Scandal by selfish and ignorant children of the Church. 

IV. Such scandals a fiery persecution of the Church. History re- 
plete with evil examples of this sin. The harvest day will come when 
the tares shall be separated from the wheat. Our duty as Catholics. 

I. Ordinary scandal is a great sin; it is the murder of a soul 
by leading it into sin; and the punishment of that scandal is very 
grievous. But there is another which is much worse; it is the 
scandal given to the world by the evil lives of those who are called 
by God to special holiness as children of His Church. King David 
had led another into grievous sin: thereafter he had repented, and 
God declared by the mouth of the prophet Nathan that his sin was 
taken away. Yet there was another aspect besides the personal 
one, and on that account he suffered a heavy punishment: it was 
because he had “given occasion to the enemies of the Lord to 
blaspheme for this thing” (II Kings xii, 14). The scandals given 
by Catholics have this same additional aggravation. They cast. 
discredit on the Church and thwart the work which God intended 
to do by her means; they give a triumph to God’s enemies and 
turn away souls from the path of salvation. 

Consider for a moment what the Church is. She is one of the 
great works of God’s hand, the special creation of Our Lord’s 
apostolate and passion, prepared during His three years of public 
life, born from His wounded side on Calvary, like Eve from the 
side of Adam. She is the spouse of Christ, His love, His dove, 
His beautiful one. The Church is the perpetual house of Jesus 
Christ under the sacramental forms; it is the abode of the Holy 
Ghost, the spirit of holiness and truth; it is the mystical body of 
Jesus Christ, consisting of all His faithful members united closely 
in one society. It is through the Church that God communicates 
with men. From the Church we receive all divine graces, the law 
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of God, aid in observing it, and the seeds of virtue, civilization, 
and salvation. It is through her, too, that we are able to render 
acceptable homage to God. The Church must then be precious in 
God’s sight; and their guilt must be very great who destroy her 
fair fame, hold her up to the contempt of men, and put obstacles 
in her way. 

The Catholic Church is holy: she is the holy of holies of the 
new covenant. Her members, too, are holy, as belonging to such 
a body, as dedicated to God in Baptism, sanctified by the Sacra- 
ments and by infused habits of the virtues. Thus they possess an 
official holiness, as it is called, which is different from personal 
holiness. Our private lives ought to correspond with the external 
character of holiness which belongs to us as members of the 
Church. We are called to be images of Jesus Christ, temples of 
the Holy Ghost, earnest workers in the vineyard of the Lord, 
patterns of virtue to the external world. To help us in this there 
are great examples set before us in Our Lord and His saints, 
strength is given to us in the Sacraments, and we are encouraged 
by the hopes of a heavenly reward. 

From all this there arises a grave obligation to be holy in addi- 
tion to our own personal obligation to serve God and lead good 
lives. We have a duty to the society in which we live, 1. e., to the 
Church of God; and if we lead bad lives we are not merely doing 
a private wrong to God and ourselves, but we are offending against 
His whole kingdom, doing discredit to it, and “giving occasion to 
the enemies of God to blaspheme.” Membership in the Church 
confers a dignity on us, we have a character of official holiness 
from our union with her, and we are additionally bound for that 
reason to cultivate personal holiness. 

II. Those who are outside the Church, even though they resist 
her authority and deride the privileges which she holds from God, 
yet seem to recognize the official holiness of her members, and 
expect more from them than from other men in the way of personal 
holiness. A Catholic is universally regarded as a man of higher 
pretensions and obligations than any other man; he is watched 
more closely; he is judged by a stricter standard; he is expected to 
be better than others; more notice is taken of his shortcomings ; 
more scandal is given by his infidelities. 

In the case of a Catholic men are more ready to associate his 
life with his religion than if he belonged to another denomination. 
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Each Catholic is looked upon as a representative of his Church, 
as formed by her, as a specimen of her influence and a test of her 
success; and the Church is judged by his behavior. There are 
some men or other who have formed their notion of the Catholic 
Church from the life of each one of us; and we are responsible for 
that notion. If we are lukewarm, worldly minded, or scandalous, 
then besides the guilt of our sins in themselves, we have also to 
answer for disgracing the Church and giving men a false idea of 
her. But if Christ lives in our mortal bodies we show Him forth 
to men in some degree, however obscure our lives may be, and we 
are the means of elevating the Church of Christ in the estimation 
of men, and so of bringing their souls nearer to salvation and ad- 
vancing the glory of God. A stranger in a foreign land is never 
judged as if he were a solitary individual; he is always taken 
as a type of his country; and, rightly or wrongly, men form their 
opinion of it from him. If he be an ambassador his country’s 
reputation is in his keeping, and he is responsible for maintain- 
ing it honorably; his actions are not merely his own private con- 
cern, they either benefit his country or they cause it shame. 

This is especially the case with bad Catholics. They are ac- 
cepted, much more readily than good men, as the accredited repre- 
sentatives of their religion. Evil is a great deal more obtrusive 
than good. Humility always cloaks the highest virtue. The 
majority of those who lead the most Christ-like lives, are, by the 
very conditions of the highest religious life, secluded from the 
gaze of mankind. They do not proclaim their good deeds, and as 
for their personal sanctity, it is a secret hidden in their hearts and 
known only to God. But evil rises to the surface; and one man of 
scandalous life draws more attention than one hundred patient fol- 
lowers of the Crucified. 

The enemies of religion are always on the watch for weapons to 
use against it, and the most effective ones are the scandals of the 
unworthy children of the Church. Our foes make the most of 
these, and conspire to be silent about the good which the Church 
has done, and the multitudes of souls that have been raised to 
holiness by her doctrines. Bad Catholics are put forward as 
ordinary specimens of the whole body; and the effects of Catholic 
teaching are looked for, not in those who have been obedient, but 
in those who have disobeyed that teaching. The necessary failures 
which must attend every good work are represented as being the 
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natural fruit of the Catholic system. Then the Gospel test is 
applied to the Church: “By their fruits you shall know them. 

Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, and the evil 
tree bringeth forth evil fruit” (Matt. vii, 16,17). And the Church 
of Jesus Christ is held up to execration as a sink of all corruption. 
Woe indeed to the Church on account of scandals! Who can tell 
how many souls have been lost to God through false arguments 
founded on the true facts of actual scandals? 

The wicked children of the Church are her worst enemies. 
They would do her less harm if they persecuted her openly from 
without. External enemies are not so dangerous as the secret 
traitor who is within the camp. Calumnies and distortions may in 
time be refuted and thrown aside, but scandals have real existence 
and live forever in remembrance. A bad Catholic stirs up and 
perpetuates evil prejudices; the scandal of his life seems to prove 
the truth of all the calumnies that were on the way to being for- 
gotten. If such a one left the Church he would in some measure 
remove the stigma from her; but in her patience the Church does 
not cut him off, and so he remains, an “enemy of her own house- 
hold,” rendering evil day by day in return for the hospitality which 
allows him to abide within her limits. It is indeed a bitter reflec- 
tion that there are so many men of evil life who can yet claim to 
be really members of the Catholic Church; it is bitter to feel that 
the children of the Church are those who do her the cruelest 
wrongs. The Church may say to them as the Psalmist said pro- 
phetically of Judas: “If my enemy had reviled me I would indeed 
have borne with it. And if he that hated me had spoken great 
things against me, I would perhaps have hidden myself from him: 
But thou, a man of one mind with me, my guide and my familiar 
friend” (Psal. liv, 13, 14). 

III. Our Lord has told us what he wishes His followers to 
be—the light of the world, the salt of the world, the leaven of the 
world. The Church ought in all its members to present a picture 
of holiness and a reproduction in many forms of the perfection 
of Jesus Christ. So in general it does: but in very many cases it 
does not. In many individual lives, and even in large communi- 
ties, the Church is made to appear, if seen in them alone, very dif- 
ferent from the spouse of Christ adorned with all holiness. Con- 
sider some of the parodies which pass current with many as giving 
true pictures of the Church. 
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1. First, we may take those who have been baptized into the 
Church and partially educated under her influence; who have then 
broken away from her grasp, rejected her with scorn, and joined 
the ranks of her bitterest enemies. These prove in themselves that 
“the corruption of the best turns out the worst.” The knowledge 
of truth and holiness does really serve to debase a man when he 
will not let it improve him. For his greater sins against light and 
grace he is more completely abandoned by God to blindness of the 
spirit and corruption of the flesh. The fallen Catholic is a byword 
and a scandal even among bad men. Against the Church his 
hatred is more implacable, his violence more crafty, than those of 
her other enemies. Such men unfortunately are not a few; they 
form large bodies, perhaps even the principal part of some nations. 
As an aggravation of misfortune the Church is often held re- 
sponsible for the wickedness of such men; they are known to 
have been her children, to have borne her name, and all their mis- 
deeds are put down as the result of her influence. Many men 
will give no credit to the Church for her holy laws and success in 
sanctifying souls, but if anyone refuses obedience and plunges into 
sin, they are ready to denounce her as the cause of the scandal. 
The prophesy of Our Lord that scandals must needs come is 
abundantly corroborated by the present and past history of the 
Church; and her enemies take care to put upon her shoulders the 
full burden of the discredit. This is sufficient to account for a 
great portion of the ignorance and prejudice that blind so many 
souls to the holiness of the Church and her divinity. . 

2. There are large classes of others who retain their faith and 
veneration for the Church, who obey some of her laws, and hope 
to die in her communion; but they do not join good works to their 
faith, they live in habits of sin, they give public scandal by their 
un-Christian lives. These are no true representatives of the 
Catholic body, but they are often accepted as such, and are put 
into unfavorable comparison with the most upright men of other 
denominations, who have the misfortune indeed to profess a cor- 
rupt belief, but have been faithful to what they know of the Chris- 
tian law. Such bad Catholics seem to do all they can to publish 
their wickedness to the world, and at the same time to proclaim 
their faith, as if to make it appear that there is a natural connec- 
tion between the two. Religion is discredited not only by their 
vices but even by such virtues as they have, vivid faith, warm love 
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for their Church, the observance of certain religious practises. 
Outsiders see only the inconsistence of strong belief joined with 
practical disregard of the most awful of truths; they can not 
understand it. They conclude, then, that Catholics either are shame- 
ful impostors if, as it seems, they do not believe what they pro- 
fess; or that they have most seared and hardened consciences if, 
believing as they say, they dare to act as they do. Think of the 
number of persons whose acquaintance among Catholics is limited 
to such as I speak of. Who can blame them if they have failed 
to recognize the spouse of Christ beneath the disguise that is put 
upon her ? 

3. Among the authors of scandal we must reckon many fairly 
good Catholics who have little idea of the harm they do. The 
fact of their goodness shows up more prominently the stains upon 
their character. They are worldly minded, or frivolous, or over 
fond of comfort; they are, perhaps, spiteful in speech, or lax about 
truthfulness, or wanting in candor, or inclined to take undue ad- 
vantages in their own interest; or it may even be that they are 
ignorant of the ways of the world, or go too far in disregarding 
popular opinion, or are inconsiderate in trivial things. All these 
are but small matters as weighed in the scale of morality, and are 
quite consistent with deep devotion, and with regular and blame- 
less life. But they are a mote in the eye, and the world makes 
more of it than of the beam in its own eye. People outside the 
Church have but little idea of proportion in moral and spiritual 
matters; they confuse meannesses with depravity, bad taste with 
sin. So they are often more scandalized by a venial than by a 
mortal sin. Sometimes such a person is cautiously drawing near 
to the Church, impressed by the idea of its solemnity and holiness, 
expecting to see these qualities reflected in every Catholic; he is 
shocked suddenly by some unexpected weakness or imprudence in 
a Catholic otherwise good, he turns in disgust from the Church, 
wounded to the death by something comparatively trivial, and a 
soul is lost through the careless laxity of some well-meaning 
person. 

IV. The existence of such scandals is one of the greatest trials 
of the Church, it impedes her action, and is a cause of affliction and 
shame to her zealous members. But, as Our Lord tells us in the 
text: “It must needs be that scandals come.” 

I. Scandals must be, because the human will is its own master, 
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and is never forced by God to choose good rather than evil. The 
Church is God’s instrument; it gives certain knowledge, it exhorts 
continually, it affords efficacious aid to man’s weakness, but it can 
not overcome his will; its action does not go beyond that of God. 
Divine faith and grace are necessary for a life of supernatural 
virtue, but they do not ensure a virtuous life. There man’s freedom 
comes in; and if he resist, all the power of religion will fail to 
make him a model Christian; but, on the contrary, will increase 
his guilt and make a worse man of him. 

2. Knowledge and obedience do not always go together. It is 
quite possible to believe firmly and yet to revolt against God. 
There is such a thing as faith without good works; it is a “dead” 
faith, because it is ineffective, but it is a real and true knowledge 
of divine things on God’s word. So, too, there are virtues without 
faith, good indeed as far as they go, but incomplete and dead, be- 
cause not actuated by supernatural life. Hence it must often 
happen that the life of one who professes the true religion will 
compare unfavorably with the lives of some who are on a lower 
religious level, or who are entirely without saving faith. Some 
observers, therefore, might be led to think that the good tree pro- 
duces bad fruits, and the bad tree good fruits, and so might be 
deceived as to which is which. 

3. The goodness of God confers immense graces on the mem- 
bers of the Church, but as they are still in a state of probation and 
trial, He never gives them the heavenly privilege of sinlessness, 
nor appoints a limit to their perversity and possible degradation. 
There is nothing in revelation to suggest that those who have been 
illumined will never fall away, or that even the most favored ser- 
vants of God are secure from sudden and disgraceful lapses into 
sin and scandal. More than this, membership in the Holy Church 
of Christ is not limited by Him to good men. He compares His 
kingdom on earth to a net which takes, not only large fish, but 
many that are small and worthless. He likens it to a field where 
tares are growing among the wheat; and He will not have them 
rooted up, but allows them to grow undisturbed on equal terms 
with the good seed. God endures the wicked with patience even 
in His own field; the Church does not disown them and cut them 
off by excommunication, grievous though their presence may be. 
They remain, if so they at last repent; they exercise the zeal 
of the fervent; and while they warn others to be humble lest they, 
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too, should fall away, they encourage them, in the event of that 
misfortune, to hope for patience and forgiveness. 

4. Sacred history abounds in examples of these things. A great 
body of the heavenly host revolted in heaven itself. Adam straight- 
way, at a word, threw aside belief, and gratitude, and obedience. 
The Israelites were not deterred from continual idolatries by the 
truths of revelation, the holiness of their law, the solemnities of 
worship, the exhortations of the prophets, or the many visible 
mercies of God. St. Paul had to rebuke his Christians for such 
scandals “as the like is not among the heathens” (I Cor. v, 1). 

5. So, too, it is not to be expected that the Church should be 
free from all scandals. She has to do a difficult work with un- 
promising material. She has to deal, not with the perfect, but 
with very imperfect men, weak, beset with temptations, struggling 
painfully from the lower to the higher life. In that path there are 
many bitter experiences, many relapses, many total failures. Time 
brings no change: the Church’s work must always be imperfect, 
for it will not be finished till the Son of Man come in judgment. 
Her life will always be a struggle against wickedness both inside 
as well as outside her fold, scandals will always dog her footsteps 
while she fulfils her mission of holiness, as the shadow follows him 
who walks in the sunlight. Christ will not conquer completely till 
the last great day. Only when the harvest comes will the tares be 
separated from the wheat. Only at the judgment day will the 
greater part of the Church’s work, her hidden work, be brought 
to light, and her power and sanctity be made manifest. 

Our duty meanwhile is to overcome evil by good, and to neutralize 
the scandals which some give, by the holiness of our lives. We 
need to be very cautious ; for not only is there danger of our giving 
scandal incautiously and doing the work of Satan, while we plume 
ourselves on being models of goodness, but we must try to avoid 
giving the scribes and Pharisees of the present day an opportunity 
of distorting our actions to the discredit of our religion. We must, 
therefore, walk circumspectly, we must be in all things perfect as 
far as God may grant us. Our lives should be a living com- 
mentary, setting forth the holiness of the Church, showing what 
are the real fruits of her doctrines and laws, compelling men to 
render her the tribute of their praise despite their prejudices, and 
manifesting Christ in our mortal bodies. 
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XVII. ANGER, HATRED, ENVY, JEALOUSY 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Charity is patient, is kind; charity envieth not, dealeth not perversely; is 
not puffed up; is not ambitious, seeketh not her own, is not provoked to 
anger, thinketh no evil; heareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.”—I Cor. xiii, 4-7. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Anger—a natural human emotion not sinful in itself— 
abuse or disorder begets sin. Example of Christ. History past and 
present shows the enormity of this sin. Holy Scripture constantly likens 
it to a fire. Difficult to draw line between mortal and venial sin when 
there is question of anger. Remedies. ; 

II. Hatred. Its nature—shows the depravity of the fallen human 
heart—the malice of the sin shown from daily life as well as from Scrip- 
ture. The antidote. 

III, Envy and jealousy. Nature; founded on pride in one form 
or another. Its evil consequences. How best to overcome these sins. 
Charity the great weapon. 


I am to speak to you to-day, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, on the 
sins of anger, hatred and jealousy—three sins eminently contrary to 
the spirit of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, to the sentiments that 
should animate the soul of a true Christian, and to that holy virtue 
of charity whose characteristics are described in those inspired words 
of St. Paul that I have taken for my text. 

I. We will consider first the sin of anger. Anger is not always sin- 
ful. There are certain natural emotions that are inevitably awakened 
within our breasts when anything happens in the nature of things 
calculated to give rise to them. In the presence of great danger 
we can not at will prevent ourselves from experiencing the emotion 
of fear; when some great good is placed before us as possible of 
attainment, there naturally springs up in us the emotion of hope. 
It is not the mere existence of such feelings within us that is sinful 
—but it is the indulgence of such feelings in a wrong way, or the 
permitting ourselves to direct them to a wrong object that consti- 
tutes sin. Anger is one of these emotions, the sinfulness of which 
thus arises from some disorder, some wrong element, that we allow 
to come in. So, then, we must carefully distinguish between anger 
as an emotion—a natural emotion, and anger as a sin—in other 
words, as an emotion wrongly permitted to have its way with us. 
There is a righteous indignation arising from a zeal for what is 
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right and just, and from hatred of what is evil and wicked, 
that a Christian ought to feel. Such is the just wrath felt 
by a good ruler against those who break the laws by which 
the peace and prosperity of the community over which he pre- 
sides are insured; such is the lawful indignation felt and ex- 
pressed by parents and superiors at the faults or vices of those 
over whom God has placed them. Such was the indignation of 
our blessed Lord Himself at the desecration of His Father’s house 
by the money changers and the sellers of sheep and oxen and doves— 
when He “made a scourge of little cords and drove them out of 
the temple, the sheep also and the oxen, and the money of the 
changers he poured out, and the tables he overthrew” (John ii, 
14, 15). Such righteous indignation is sometimes a duty; and you 
will remember how Hali was punished by God for failing to exercise 
this duty toward his wicked sons. 

But if the emotion of anger is in some circumstances natural and 
inevitable, and in others even a duty, it is, nevertheless, one of the 
most dangerous of human passions when wrongly exercised. Also, 
on account of the weakness brought about in us by the fall, and thd 
loss, by the sin of our first parents, of that perfect control of the 
emotions by the reason which they enjoyed in the state of innocence, 
anger is one of those feelings hardest to repress, most easily aroused, 
and most liable to carry us even beyond all bounds. What evils 
has not the anger of man against man brought upon the world! 
Think of the innumerable multitudes of men that have been slain 
in war to satisfy the anger of princes or of peoples. Think of the 
numbers who, since Cain lifted his hand against his brother, have 
fallen victims to private vengeance. Recall what, alas, most of us 
have experienced, the misery and unhappiness brought into families 
by men and women yielding to their angry passions. Truly a 
great part of the miseries of mankind may be traced to this sin. On 
the other hand reflect what this world would be if all exercised that 
charity of which St. Paul speaks in the words of my text—if all 
were patient and kind, envying not, dealing not perversely, but in 
all simplicity, not provoked to anger, thinking no evil. If this were 
so, earth would truly be a paradise. 

This sin of anger, then, is, in very truth, a great evil; and con- 
templating the extreme misery that it produces when carried to any 
extent, we should be constantly on our guard against its beginnings. 
Anger is constantly compared in Holy Scripture to a fire. 
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“Kindled” is the word used again and again by the sacred writers 
to express the rousing of anger. And indeed, it is like fire in the 
fierceness of its onslaught upon our hearts, in the rapidity with 
which it gains control over reason and will and all the springs of 
action, as well as in the devastating effects that it has both upon 
those who give way to it and those against whom it is directed. 

I have pointed out that the sim of anger is an abuse of the emotion 
of anger—the emotion in itself not being necessarily nor always 
wrong. To see how the emotion may be abused, let us briefly 
analyse it. We find, upon reflection, that when we are angry we 
have a desire to punish in some way the one who has offended us, 
together with a strong impulse to carry out that punishment. 
When our position makes it a duty to punish, and there is just 
cause of offense, and the offender is in some way subject to us or 
amendable to laws that we have a right to invoke, our anger may be 
right. I say may be right, because, although absolutely speaking 
it certainly would be right under the conditions I have mentioned, 
yet it is so very easy for us to deceive ourselves when our own 
interests are in question. 

To come now to the abuse of this possibly lawful emotion of 
anger. It comes about in three ways. Either having just cause of 
offense, we allow our anger to become immoderate, greater than 
the cause justifies, permitting it to gain possession of us with little 
or no attempt to restrain it on our part, putting ourselves, as we 
say, “into a passion”; or we may be unjustly angry, angry without 
a cause; or, lastly, we may be carried away by a vindictive spirit 
that leads us to desire the infliction of a punishment upon the’ 
offender greater than he deserves, or, even if he deserves it, we 
may wish to see him punished, not because his action has been 
evil, but to gratify simply our personal and private vengeance. 

There are various degrees, dear brethren, in the sin of anger. 
There is that general impatience and irritability that causes a man 
to lose his temper on every occasion of annoyance. Then there is 
a worse kind of anger that breaks out into the use of harsh, in- 
temperate or injurious language. After this comes downright 
violence in speech and action; and, lastly, that very insanity of 
passion that finds vent in the perpetration of criminal acts or that 
cruel and relentless persistence in seeking revenge that has caused 
some of the greatest tragedies the world has ever seen. 

There can be no doubt, dear brethren, that anger, the sin of 
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anger, is a very evil thing. And it brings many evils in its train. 
You know that it is one of those sins that are called capital sins— 
because they are the root of other sins and evils that spring from 
them. From the indulgence of anger spring quarrels, the loss of 
tranquility and peace of mind, contumatious and injurious words, 
desperate actions, sometimes even blasphemy against God and 
holy things. And seeing the evil that springs from anger, it may 
be that some of you are asking the question whether it be a mortal 
sin. I will say at once that it is not always a mortal sin; but, at 
the same time, dear brethren, I would warn you that it is a sin of 
such a nature that it may easily pass from being venial to being 
mortal, especially if, by frequent indulgence, it becomes habitual 
and so constitutes a vice. Some sins there are, indeed, the least 
wilful and deliberate indulgence in which is mortal. Such is im- 
purity in thought, word, or deed. Others there are which may be 
venial if not given way to in any considerable degree. Anger is 
one of these. It may be venial; but it is very dangerous. And, 
after all, dear brethren, we must not despise venial sin. Next to 
mortal sin it is the greatest of evils. And in this matter of anger, 
sO prone are we by nature to give way to it, so easily does its 
least spark blaze out into a raging conflagration, that we can not 
afford to be careless. We must sternly repress the risings of anger 
within our bosoms. Some people are more liable to anger than 
others, and this is for them a certain excuse; though if they are 
aware of it they are under an obligation the more earnestly to put 
down this passion. It is a defect which often makes itself known at 
an early age, and it is gravely incumbent upon parents and all 
who have charge of the young to watch for the first signs of ill- 
temper, and by wise, firm and prudent guidance to teach the great 
lesson of self-control. I do not propose to enter now, my dear 
brethren, into a minute discussion as to the line that divides mortal 
from venial sin in regard to anger. If anyone is uneasy in con- 
science in regard to such matters, the confessional is the best 
place for his or her relief. I will only point out now that there is 
a great difference between what we describe as “being in a passion” 
under some real provocation—provided that we do not deliberately 
set about to work ourselves up into a fury—and that kind of anger 
which seeks for vengeance. Both are wrong; but the latter is the 
more serious because it is the more wilful, and violates the great 
Christian precepts of charity and justice toward our fellowmen. 
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Before leaving the subject of anger I will briefly -point out to 
you, my dear brethren, the chief spiritual remedies against this 
disease of the soul. The best remedy of all, I need not tell you, 
is the sedulous cultivation of that holy virtue of charity—of love 
and benevolence to all—without which we are nothing worth, with- 
out which no other virtue is perfect. Let us aim at that perfection 
of love taught us, both in word and deed, by our blessed Saviour, 
who has commanded us to love our enemies and who prayed for 
His murderers as they nailed Him to the Cross. It is well also to 
be armed in advance against those things that may rouse us to 
anger, not only by a general determination to bear with patience all 
the annoyances and contradictions that may meet us, but also by 
looking forward to and preparing ourselves for those possible or 
probable causes of annoyance that may occur. If, in spite of 
these precautions, we find the fire of anger kindling within us, let 
us stifle it in the beginning, when it is comparatively easy to do so. 
If we let it have its way it will quickly master us, and we shall say 
and do many things which we shall be sorry for and of which we 
shall be ashamed. In particular, dear brethren, we should make it 
a rule of our lives never to speak or act upon the impulse even of 
just anger; wait till the excitement of our emotion has had time 
to subside. Some of you may remember a once popular romance, 
in which the hero is described as a person of very irascible tem- 
perament. He endeavored, and successfully endeavored, to over- 
come this defect and to prevent evil consequences by sitting down 
at a pianoforte and playing a favorite air whenever he felt angry 
or impatient. It would be well for us, at such times, to seek relief 
in some favorite occupation. 

II. I will now go on to speak of the sin of hatred. Hatred is a 
feeling of aversion, a desire to repel from us some person or thing 
that we look upon as an evil to ourselves. In the case of hatred 
felt for a person, it may include the desire that some evil may 
happen to our enemy. Dear brethren, a terrible proof of the de- 
pravity to which our fallen nature can descend is found in the fact 
that men have been known, and are known, to hate Almighty God, 
their Creator, their Lord, their Father anl loving Benefactor. 
Recent events in certain European countries reveal this hatred of 
God as unmistakably existent. Oh, the wonderful patience of God 
that withholds His hand from visiting the most dreadful punish- 
ment upon this most heinous of all sins! As we are bound to love 
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God above all things, so we are bound, by the same law of charity, 
to love our neighbor; because he, too, like ourselves, is a child of 
God, beloved of our heavenly Father, redeemed by the precious 
blood. Hatred, therefore, of others is a sin directly against the 
supreme Christian law of charity. It is possible for hatred of 
others to be so slight as to involve venial guilt only; but the guilt 
may very easily become mortal. You will recognize that the form 
of hatred which includes wishing evil to another is more sinful 
than that which stops at a mere aversion. Still the latter is sinful, 
and may be gravely sinful; for we are bound to love ail, even our 
enemies; and as Christians we may not exclude anyone from that 
charity which Jesus Christ has commanded. But, dear brethren, 
when I speak of aversion, as a form of hatred, I mean wilful 
aversion; the deliberate exclusion of a fellow being from that 
charity to which we are obliged by the Christian law. And we 
must remember, dear brethren, that this is a question, not of liking, 
but of the exercise of Christian charity; a matter more of the will 
than of the feelings. We can not like everyone: there are persons 
for whom one feels a natural antipathy. Put that is not hatred. 
It is a feeling to be overcome if possible; but it is not the sin of 
hate. The chief difficulty in regard to the duties of Christian charity 
is felt in obeying the command to love our enemies. To many 
obedience here seems impossible. But with God’s help it is not 
impossible. By our enemies are meant those who hate us or have 
offended or injured us. To what are we bound in their regard, in 
order to escape the sin of hatred ourselves? That sin we surely 
must wish to avoid. Remember the stern words of St. John, in 
which he denounced hatred of our neighbor: “He that loveth not 
abideth in death. Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer” 
(I Jno. iii, 14, 15); and again, “If any man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar; for he that loveth not his brother, 
whom he seeth, how can he love his brother, whom he seeth not?” 
If, dear brethren, we wish to follow in the footsteps of Jesus 
Christ Our Lord, and to strive after perfection, we shall en- 
deavor to treat our enemies as dear friends. We do not all rise 
to this counsel of perfection; and it is, therefore, necessary to ask 
what we are strictly bound to in regard to our enemies. It is a 
sad consequence of the weakness of our human nature and our 
want of generosity that we should sometimes require to know how 
little we may do without committing sin; but we are weak, and we 
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are, alas, prone to be ungenerous; so that the question must needs 
be asked and answered, 

In regard, then, to enemies, we are bound sincerely to wish them 
well, and when occasion arises, to express our good will by ex- 
tending to them the common civilities and kindnesses of life. As 
Christians we may not exclude them from our prayers. And, in 
this connection, dear brethren, I may say that one of the most 
efficatious means of driving out from our hearts any feeling of 
hatred we may have for another, is to pray for that person. If we 
find it difficult to act thus, let us recall the many examples given 
us by the saints, and not only by canonized saints, but by ordinary 
good Christians. Have you heard of that mother who forgave 
and shielded the murderer of her only son? You can do untold 
good, you can be true apostles of charity by doing violence to your 
feelings, “overcoming evil with good,” and forgiving and loving 
those who are hostile to you. And you will gain them. Remember 
the charity of St. Stephen, whose dying prayer for his persecutors 
undoubtedly won from God the conversion of St. Paul. Re- 
member, above all, Him who said “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

III. We come now, dear brethren, to a sin which it may well sur- 
prise us that people give way to, since it is the cause of so much 
misery and suffering to those who commit it. I mean the sin of envy 
or jealousy. To give way to this sin is like cherishing a stinging 
reptile in one’s bosom. Envy, or jealousy, is the daughter of 
pride. It consists in sadness at another’s prosperity because we 
conceive ourselves to be belittled thereby. It means that we think 
so much of ourselves as to consider that we, and not another, ought 
to be favored with this or that good thing possessed by the one 
whom we envy. This sin, dear brethren, like those others of 
which I have been speaking, if carried to a certain extent, may be 
mortal. It is, as you know, one of the capital sins, productive of a 
train of other sins that follow in its wake. Hatred, avarice, ambi- 
tion, forgetfulness of the law of Jesus Christ—all those may come 
from envy. Was it not envy that separated the churches of the 
east from the unity of the Church Catholic—the envy of the bishops 
of Constantinople—the New Rome, who could not bear the divinely 
ordained supremacy of the bishops of the old Rome? But, dear 
brethren, ask your own hearts, and they will tell you what havoc 
this sin can work in the souls of men. Read the newspapers, and 
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count up how many crimes in one year may be traced to envy and 
jealousy. What remedy shall we seek against so great an evil; 
how shall we cast off the serpent that will poison the life of our 
souls? Look to the great Communion of Saints of which you are 
members. Raise your ambitions above the things of earth, and 
desire those heavenly gifts of grace of which there is enough and 
to spare for every child of God. Remember that in God’s great 
family the good of one, the prosperity of one, is the good of all. 
Cultivate the lovely and divine gift of sympathy. Rejoice with 
them that rejoice, and weep with them that weep. Put away selfish- 
ness. Learn to enjoy that best of all delights—self-sacrifice for 
God and others. If another is better, holier, more perfect than you, 
envy him not, but imitate his virtues. If another is richer, more 
prosperous, remember that God’s grace and love are worth infinitely 
more than all the riches of the world. Even if another is loved, and 
you are not, by one very dear to yourself—a case in which not to 
envy is indeed most difficult—remember that the love of Jesus 
Christ is the best love of all—eternal, unchangeable, undying ; deeper 
than any human love; and drive out envy from your soul. We 
can not compel human love. The love of the heart of Jesus needs 
no compulsion. It is the fashion among non-Catholics to sneer at 
those who have entered the religious life on account of some 
wounding of their human ambitions or affections. But they were 
truly wise; they were truly undeceived. Having learned, by a 
sharp and bitter lesson, the vanity of even the best of this world’s 
gifts, they sought their satisfaction where alone true joys are 
to be found. 

But against all these sins that we have been considering, against 
anger, and hatred, and jealousy, the supreme antidote is charity— 
Christian love of God and of our fellows for God’s sake. I will 
end, as I began, with the words of St. Paul: “Charity is patient, 
is timid; charity envieth not, dealeth not perversely; is not puffed 
up; is not ambitious; seeketh not her own; is not provoked to 
anger; thinketh no evil; heareth all things; believeth all things; 
hopeth all things; endureth all things.” 
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XVIII. IMPURITY A TERRIBLE EVIL 


BY THE REV. JOHN W. SULLIVAN 


“Blessed are the clean of heart: for they shall see God.”—Matt. v, 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Of the various rewards promised in the Ser- 


mon on the Mount, the greatest, “to sce God,” is reserved to “the pure 
of heart.” As it is the highest award, the struggle for it ts the most 
dificult. The vice opposed to the virtue which is crowned with the 
vision of God, ts a terrible evil, most severely punished here and 
hereafter. 

Division.—Punishments (1) in the past, (2) in the future, and (3) 
in the present, inflicted upon the impure. (4) Sources. (5) Cures. 

God directly and specifically visits it with His wrath in the past: 
v. g., the Flood; the fate of the cities of the plain; the four and twenty 
Israelites slain, Onan, Solomon, David: condition to which it reduced 
— and Rome. What writers tell us and what we have seen our- 
selves. 

II. Future maledictions pronounced against it. The impure shall 
not possess the kingdom, they shall be reserved for the pool of fire 
“ingame shall be separated from God for all eternity—the pain 
of loss. 

Ill. Present eviis—(a) general summing up. Man is enslaved, 
involved in mental, moral, bodily, and social misfortunes. Impurity, 
as the origin of so many sins, is placed among the seven capital sins. 
(b) Evil effect on the spiritual life. That it utterly corrupts our ideal 
of God is illustrated by the pagan mythology. By rendering the sinner 
suspicious of those around him, it blinds him to the influence of their 
good example. (c). The moral and bodily afflictions, (1) Secrecy is 
almost impossible because of the entire change of mind and heart that 
must take place. (2) Sins committed in the body are punished in the 
body. (d) Social evils—effects of the sin on youth personally and on his 
power for harm. Disguises its appearance to entrap its victims. It brings 
social ostracism on the seducer and the seduced. That homes are dis- 
rupted, lives shattered by the sin the records of the criminal and the 
divorce courts bear witness. It ts the enemy of domestic affections, v. g., 
Ammon and David. 

IV. Some causes—our natural inclinations; the teaching and ex- 
ample of companions; suggestions from things read and seen; the care- 
lessness of parents and guardians. 

V. Cures—the heart ts the source of the evil, and so it must be 
purified. Prayer, mortification, repentance and Confession are among 
the best means of overcoming the evil. The example of Jesus is a great 
help. 

ashen temptations are sore and grievous, but it is easier 
to resist them than to rise froma fall. Let purity sit at the fountain head. 


In reading this chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel you will notice 
that there are blessings, each different and peculiar in its kind, in 
store for “the poor in spirit, 
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the meek,” “the mourners,” “the 
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merciful,” “the peacemakers,” “the just,” “the patient,” but none 
equal to that for “the clean of heart.” “To secure the kingdom of 
heaven,” “to possess the land,” “to be comforted,” “to have one’s fill 
of God’s justice,” “to obtain mercy,” “to be called the children of 
God”’—are not these great and glorious rewards? are not these 
privileges to be sought after? But “to see God”—to see Him who 
is the Maker of all things visible and invisible—this is the greatest 
of blessings, and this is reserved for “the pure of heart.” To see 
Him now and to see Him hereafter—for this life and the next are 
the beginning and the continuation of one God-given life—this 
our infancy, that our maturity. The future will be but the more 
perfect doing and enjoying of what we do and enjoy here imper- 
fectly. The pure heart sees God here, though imperfectly—“we see 
now through a glass in a dark manner,” but then we shall see Him 
“as he is,” “face to face.” 

To secure this goodliest portion of man’s chief good, means a 
tremendous contest with the most subtle of enemies. To be “pure 
as Christ is pure,” “to be perfect as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect,” bespeaks a lifelong warfare against the flesh and the devil. 
The struggle with impurity is not new, the punishments meted out 
to the conquered are not modern—misery, disease, poverty, social 
ostracism to-day, hell to-morrow. Who would think that with so 
many terrible consequences staring them in the face there should 
be found so many to transgress? Many who have a horror of the 
sins of murder and injustice, are not so fearful of impurity; and 
yet this is as severely forbidden and from the beginning was more 
severely punished. 

Abominations of this class brought the deluge on the world to 
destroy not alone the sinners but even the creatures that were 
made for his use and service. The first flashes of that fire which 
shall one day purge the earth of all uncleanness were drawn from 
the heavens by the impurities of Sodom and Gomorrha. The 
Moabites feared for their safety, for they knew Israel was in- 
vincible while she remained obedient to God’s commands. There- 
fore, did they sacrifice their daughters’ honor to the public weal. 
Israel succumbed to the temptation, and the lives of four and twentv 
thousand of her sons atoned, in one day, for the sin. Did not 
the land of Canaan spue forth its inhabitants because impure rites 
and incest made their extermination a necessity, lest they should 
breed a moral pestilence? Why did the prophet break the tablets 
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of the covenant, and arm brothers to take vengeance on their 
nearest and dearest, but for the lewdness that accompanied the 
worship of the golden calf? So licentious were the profanations 
which the wickedness of King Manasses wrought in the holy 
places and brought in as a flood on Jerusalem, that God declared 
He would bring evils on Jerusalem and Juda “that whosoever shall 
hear of them, both his ears shall tingle’ (IV Kings xxi, 12), 
Onan defiled the marriage-bed by a sin of lust, and, therefore, “the 
Lord slew him because he did a detestable thing.” Overcome by 
lust of the flesh the wise Solomon became foolish, the strong 
Sampson grew weak, and the holy David was sin-stained. When 
Our Lord visibly entered the warfare, during His earthly min- 
istry, the adulterous character of the generation elicited His severest 
rebukes—“this is an evil and adulterous generation.” No; the 
struggle is not new and God knows that it is not light nor its 
victims few. To what a lamentable condition this terrible sin 
reduced a place like Corinth, we may judge from one of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and what dread havoc it wrought at Rome, we may infer 
from fearful passages in another. The writings of poets, satirists 
and historians, the sights we see around us daily and on all sides, 
our own personal experiences tell too plainly and too sadly the 
course of this capital sin and its dire effects. 

The power of God is not limited nor is His arm shortened. Ap- 
palling as have been the visible scourges with which His wrath 
has chastised directly the impure in this life, severe and dreadful 
beyond measure are the woes denounced against them in the here- 
after. “Fornicators and adulterers,” says the Epistle to the He- 
brews, “God will judge,” and “it is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God.” “They shall not possess the kingdom 
of God” (I Cor. vi, 9). How can they since, as St. Paul declares, 
“they have no inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God” 
(Eph. v, 5). “The Lord knoweth how to reserve the unjust unto 
the day of judgment to be tormented, and especially them who 
walk after the flesh in the lust of uncleanness” (II Peter ii, 9, 10). 
Reserve them? For what? St. John answers: “They shall have 
their portion in the pool burning with fire and brimstone, which 
is the second death” (Apoc. xxi, 8). To them is promised not the 
vision of God, there is another portion, another vision—that of the 
worm and the outer darkness where there shall be weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth—darkness rendered blacker by the 
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one brief but bright sight of their Judge surrounded by the dazzling 
glory of heaven—darkness rendered more painful by that sense of 
loss which comes upon them with the irrevocable sentence, “Depart 
from me, you cursed, into everlasting fire which was prepared for 
the devil and his angels,’—darkness rendered more terrible by the 
personal presence of him who brought them into it by the haunting 
words: “He that is filthy, let him be filthy still” (Apoc. xxii, 11). 

Some of these terrible evils have been visited upon the impure 
in the past, some await them in the future. They may be, alas! too 
faint and far-distant to spur us on to virtue or to check us in vice. 
But the monster of impurity has wages, and very bitter wages in 
the present, wages that are pain in soul, in mind, in body, in social 
life; wages that are paid with stern justice to the very last penny. 

This sin destroys holiness, impedes the workings of grace, it 
weakens reason, turns one wholly to sense, making him brutish, 
stupid, insensible. It disrupts domestic affections, robs man of his 
truest joys, runs on for life and is scarcely, if ever, shaken off. 
Why should not the love of youth be elevated by the desire to 
reproduce the happy homes of childhood’s memory, why should not 
sisters be the ideals of modesty to brothers, why should not chil- 
dren be edified by the unbroken harmony of parents? There is no 
reason why but the workings of that foul sin. No crime enslaves 
man more than that of impurity. When the unclean spirit is gone 
out of a man he finds no rest, no ease till he returns. Not content 
with returning himself, he brings along seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself. The sinner’s soul becomes the rendezvous 
of this horde, and the last state of this man is worse than the first. 
No crime involves man in greater misfortune mentally, morally 
and socially. No crime is more shameful, more productive of the 
insupportable sting and remorse of conscience. What is first done 
from frailty is soon committed with full consent and deliberation, 
and he who falls with anguish and remorse, in the end becomes a 
hardened sinner. Justly is it numbered among the seven capital 
sis, for it is the seminary of numberless other vices, of endless evils 
and is an unremitting enemy of salvation. It is, of all the sins to 
which we are prone, the most pernicious and destructive, the most 
filthy, the most abominable in God’s sight. “From its fruits you 
shall know it.” 

As sure as impurity has been admitted it fatally propagates itself. 
It is much like drifting—a quiet, still, unnoticed, perpetual influence 
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ever pulling in one direction, loosening one strand then another 
until the anchor is uprooted and the vessel, rudderless, pilotless, 
chartless, is left at the mercy of the waves. It affects parts of the 
being seemingly most remote from the original mischief. The soul 
becomes insensible to God and the things of God; as the Apostle 
has it: “The sensual man does not perceive the things that are of 
the spirit of God” (I Cor. ii, 14). Man who was once made in the 
image of God, made for himself gods in his own image. Is it not 
a truth that the more defective are the qualities within us, the 
more defective are our conceptions of the relationships around us, 
and the more imperfect must be our ideas of God? The gods of 
the heathen were impersonations of the qualities of their own nature; 
for as the evil passions of fallen man are stronger than the good, 
they naturally became the most prominent features in his ideal 
of a god who was like himself. Fearfully does the pagan myth- 
ology, in the light of these truths, testify to the impurity of the 
heart from which was drawn their notion of God. Every evil 
passion and baser appetite took its place in their heaven and had 
its altars upon earth What we long for most, what we look to 
most, that is our heaven! Whatever we bow down to most, what- 
ever we worship most, that is our god! What idea of a God of 
purity can he have, then, whose nature is cruel, selfish and impure? 
What conception of God has he who has so debased his moral 
nature as to be incapable of understanding or loving the better 
and higher natures of his fellowmen? Is it not such a one that 
God Himself rebuked, saying: “Thou thoughtest unjustly that I _ 
should be like to thee” (Ps. xlix, 21)? Is not the God of that 
man, if he thinks of God at all, as much an idol, as much the God 
of his own impure and depraved imagination, as ever was the god 
of the heathen? A man’s ideas of God must depend in a great 
measure on what he is himself. The light that beams pure and 
bright from the throne of the Almighty takes the hue of the moral 
atmosphere through which it passes. God Himself has told us, 
through the Psalmist, that with the holy He will be holy still, with 
the innocent He will be innocent still, and with the perverse He 
will be perverse? (Ps. xvii). 

If the God above is not spotless in their sight, how can men 
like themselves be pure? He whose ideas of love, goodness and 
purity have fallen below the standard of human excellence believes, 
and must believe, that those around him are similarly blemished. 
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How can it be otherwise? “To them that are defiled nothing is 
clean, both their mind and their conscience are defiled.” 

Inward purity, whoever that is tainted has ascribed that to mortal 
man? “Out of the unclean heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies,” and the 
jaundiced eye of his spirit invests everything with the hue of its 
own disease. What to him who will not “flee youthful lusts” are 
the natural affections of home, the innocence and simple pleasures 
of childhood, the reverence for old age and its crown of glory? 
What, to him who will not cleanse a heart that has become the 
source and font of defilement, are the ties and endéearments of 
family and friends? What, to him from whom proceed evil 
thoughts, adulteries and fornications, are the sweet sister, the help- 
ful wife, the mother of children, but spotted and stained creatures 
like himself? What value can he set upon the beautiful in nature, 
the lovely in virtue, the sublime in wisdom, the mysterious in grace? 
With eyes overclouded, polluted eyes, he sees not, “for unto them 
that are defiled nothing is pure.” 

Each class of sin has its own results. Drunkenness has its train 
of poverty, blurred intellects and weakened bodies. Pride avenges 
itself by the isolation in which it leaves a man. Murder fears 
where there is no fear, makes a coward of the brave. Impurity 
punishes its victims by making entire recovery almost impossible, 
by creating an appetite which it is mortal sin to satisfy and agony 
to refuse, by sadly and painfully emphasizing the law that sins 
committed in the body are punished in the body. 

How frequently is the wicked plea made, and even admitted, that 
one more transgression, another and another, will make matters 
no worse! One more and then I shall be pure. Oh, how intermin- 
able is the distance between the impure heart, in its present state, 
and that holiness without which no man shall see God! What 
mountains and mountains of difficulty lie between purity and im- 
purity! It is not one sin that must be laid aside, not one act of 
fornication or one adultery that must be stopped, it is the seven 
unclean spirits, who have entered in with the devil of fornication 
or of adultery, that must be driven out. It is not one act nor one 
sin that must be conquered, but a natural tendency which your 
acts have abused and whose power they have fatally strengthened, 
The whole tide of thought energized by indulgence must be turned 
back again, the fountain and the stream must be made pure. 
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Imagination, which has run riot in its revels, is to be restrained; 
desires, given the free wing of the winds, must be checked; affec- 
tions that have grown strong in the unhampered exercise of lust 
are to be converted and purified. Then, with a realization of the 
difficulty of the task, the sense of impossibility takes hold—that 
chill breath of the iceberg that has so often checked many a warm 
aspiration after purity. We may fly from the world and from the 
devil, but we can not fly from the flesh. This domestic enemy is 
so closely interwoven with corrupt nature, that nothing but an 
extraordinary grace can move us to repent it, nothing but death 
can totally destroy it. 

Warnings conveyed by the silent but sure approach of God’s 
judgments, how are they accepted? That emaciated body, those 
trembling hands, that lack-luster eye, that moody solitariness, those 
shattered nerves, those withered affections, those keen but 
secret pains, the disappearance of youthful promise, the sense of 
utter loneliness, of degradation and stain, of fear lest everyone 
must know or notice the defilement, the inability of the heart to 
bestow itself in chaste, modest, pure affection—yea, and those still 
more vile and painful afflictions the very names of which are as 
revolting as they themselves—are these taken as warnings from 
God? Is not some other reason, and not the true one, given or 
accepted for these awful punishments in the body for the sins 
committed in the body? Have the words of Holy Scripture any 
meaning for the impure: “A young man, according to his way, will 
not depart from it when he grows old” (Prov. xxii, 6)? Do they 
believe the saying of Bacon that “the debauches of youth are con- 
spiracies against old age” and that ’’one pays dearly in the evening 
for the follies of the morning” ? 

Impurity is a sin which will always abound; men will ever have 
to strive with the natural uncleanness of the human heart; there will 
ever arise an unwholesome curiosity to lift the veil which God’s 
order draws. There will always be a difficulty in attaining the 
mastery over appetite, in becoming not like the brute, coarsely 
gratifying its lusts, but like the restored man, denying himself, 
bridling himself when indulgence is unlawful. The dread ex- 
amples which Scripture gives of its evil consequences, the abnormal 
idea of God, the horrible suspicion of others it engenders, the 
shattered body and the benumbed mind can scarcely check its 
advances once it is admitted. 
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At the very foundations of society it works with fatal results. 
What a terrible evil that which robs our youth of their blooming 
health, saps their promising maturity, dims their clearness of 
mind, soils their innocence of soul! How one single boy, careless 
of speech or hard in conduct, flings a poisonous seed abroad on the 
air, which may seem to fly away, as the wind, out of sight, but 
settles down somewhere and then springs up and bears plant and 
flower and fruit of sin in another soul! How terrible the evil that 
permits one boy or one girl to corrupt secretly or openly an entire 
neighborhood, a whole school! that suffers one agent to open the 
gates of a degenerate nature and drown the innocent in a flood of 
foul waters ! 

How repulsive it is in its true colors, how revolting it sounds 
when called by its true names, which we dare not mention! Con- 
scious of this, its victims shrewdly veil it under false colors and 
call it by names that may not shock unsuspecting ears. And yet 
though the world excuses the vice and tries to pass it off 
as a harmless pleasure, it still remains true that every man, even 
the sinner, despises the impure in heart. Who will receive into his 
home that sower of immorality, the smiling villain who is known 
to pour his vile suggestiveness into innocent ears, who is known 
to revel with the daughters of shame in the homes of Satan? 
Trust the sea with your tiny boat, trust fickle winds, trust the 
miser’s generosity, the tyrant’s mercy, but trust not the artful 
scoundrel armed with obsequience for your pride, praise for your 
vanity, generosity for your selfishness, words of religion for your 
conscience, spicy scandal for your curiosity. None that go with 
him return again. What chance has she who has listened to her 
own vanity, then to the flattery of others, and finally sold her 
jewel of great price? Conscience may ply her scorpion-whip, there 
may be repentance, bodily suffering, but the door of return is for- 
ever shut and the inner voice cries out, “Thou art dishonored, thou 
art stained, thou art lost.” The lovelier the thing is, the more hope- 
less, the more lamentable its ruin. This sin ruins that which God 
planned to be so lovely—the sister, the ideal of purity to her 
brothers ; the gentle, loving wife; the tender, devoted mother—yet 
the ruin of all this, all this forfeited for the short career of prof- 
ligacy, short as the life of a moth! What mysteries, what bless- 
ings, what joys does this vice break in upon and desecrate! Were 
it not that St. Paul warns us that these things should not be so 
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much as mentioned, I might refer you to the accounts of our 
criminal courts; I might advise you to read the scandaious reasons 
advanced for numberless divorces; I might mention that one of 
the gravest charges against our boodling officials is that they accept 
an income for the protection of this blackest of crimes. What mis- 
fortunes, terrible and lasting, it begets! Homes disrupted, whole 
lives ruined, hearts broken, souls lost—and for what? “A heinous 
crime, a grievous iniquity, a fire that devoureth even to destruction 
and rooteth up all things that spring” (Job xxxi, II, 12). 

“If we love one another, God dwelleth in us.” Can this ever be 
the case with the impure? Sensuality, in all its shapes, is ever 
selfish, cruel, malignant—the enemy of love. So Ammon dis- 
covered, when he had accomplished his guilty purpose on his sister 
Thamar: “So that the hatred wherewith he hated her was greater 
than the love with which he had loved her” (II Kings xiii, 15). So 
David discovered when the sight of the accomplice of his sin, who 
had been the occasion of yet deeper sin, recalled to him with agony 
whose she once had been, and when the news of the war flashed 
before his eyes that phantom form of his noble mighty one, placed 
by his orders where the battle was hottest, faithful unto death to 
him, the faithless. So she discovers who murders the innocent con- 
sequences of an unholy love, to conceal her sin, or the unconscious 
legitimate result of the God-ordained institution of marriage. She 
has sounded the deepest depths of sin, sacrificed an immortal soul 
for a mess of pottage. 

Look around you, you need not look far to see the horrors of — 
this social evil. Think of the many who come to be united in mar- 
riage and who should come as penitents. Think of the results that 
accrue from the very suggestiveness of our penny arcades, our 
theatrical posters, the flippant, fearless expose of the most delicate 
subjects by our theaters, our publications, our newspapers. Think 
of the open, shameless presence of fallen women in our streets, 
filled with a hellish readiness to entice others to follow them in the 
ways of sin. Consider that these human instruments are doing 
the work of demons, entrapping innocent girls, prowling about 
homes, shops and hospitals, offering pretended kindness and allur- 
ing to sham homes. Remember there are cities in this country of 
ours where the worst of traffics has become a vested interest. 
Think of her who teaches her unsuspecting sister the trick of 
infanticide. Think of your own sinful carelessness in not properly 
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guarding your daughters against what not only might be but are 
occasions of sin in their own homes. Your young sons whose 
battles are, of all, the most difficult, are left unwarned and unpro- 
tected when the worst of temptations have commenced the struggle, 
when men, criminally even if heedlessly, are putting into their 
hands circulars or pamphlets they should never read. Reflect on 
some of these things for a moment; they will bring up many more 
terrible evils that will make you wonder that the waters of the sea 
do not rise again or the flames that destroyed the cities of the plain 
do not flash. 

But thank God there are still brave, courageous men, chaste 
women, family affections, the blossoms which still bloom on the 
desecrated temple. There are still to be found even the ten just 
men, who will save the world and see God, men who are not only 
outwardly, but inwardly, pure of heart. The source of the evil is 
the heart, for out of it proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications. Christ went to the root of the matter when He said: 
“Blessed are the pure of heart.” The cure must begin at the heart. 
See to your hearts first, suffering no unclean imagination to har- 
bor within, training yourselves to habits of self-control in all 
things. Unchaste thoughts unchecked are like serpents’ eggs, 
which the warmth of feelings hatches in bosoms. Crush them at 
once or cherish the viper in your heart and be safe if you can. It 
is against thoughts that we have primarily to guard (Matt. xv, 18). 
If the heart is pure—then are the lips, the hand, the life, like a 
stream from a fountain. Defile your lips with no words unbecom- 
ing the sanctity of a child of God. Read no publications that may 
inflame or defile you—better they should perish in the flames than 
that you should be cast into hell. Prayer, mortification, confession 
are preventives for all and remedies for those who have fallen, 
for those who have wallowed in sin. It is easy for sensual, com- 
fort-loving people of the world to scoff at these things, but 
hard names are not arguments, and abuse of the spiritual necessi- 
ties does not destroy the obligation of observing them. Then, 
too, we have Jesus, our exemplar—‘“even as he is pure.” He 
came to purify us by His own purity, to be the fountain where we 
may wash and be clean. By His help we may be made pure, for 
He will not break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax. 

When you are contracting habits of impurity you are dealing 
most fearfully with spiritual things, you are ruining your body, the 
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temple of the Holy Ghost; you are weakening your will, tightening 
thin cords into the iron chain of habit. The temptations are sore 
and grievous, you carry the evil about with you in the very body 
wherewith you are clothed. Yet if it be hard to stand firm against 
temptation, it is ten times harder, with tainted imagination, vitiated 
memory, and weakened will, to rise once you have fallen. It is 
harder to rise, for you may reach that state where the body refuses 
to respond but the mind continues to desire. It is harder because 
the same motives that persuaded you to lose your innocence will 
dissuade from repentance. Impurity is Satan’s deadliest weapon 
against you. Impurity of every kind, deliberate in word, thought 
or deed, is a mortal sin. But if the temptations are the strongest 
that beset you, if the evil results of yielding are the most terrible 
that befall you—so also is the reward; there is none greater. 
“With all watchfulness keep thy heart, because life issueth not 
from it” (Prov. iv, 23). Let purity, like Eliseus, sit at the foun- 
tain head and heal the unwholesome waters, putting sweet for 
bitter, ministering good thoughts, holy desires, pure affections, 
heavenly love, goodly deeds, then will you be pure of heart and 
yours will be the reward “to see God.” 











THE CARDINAL VIRTUES 
A COURSE OF ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 


IV. TEMPERANCE 


) 


Temperance is the virtue contrary to the two deadly sins of 
gluttony and lust. As against the former it represents abstinence, 
or moderation in solid food generally, and sobriety, which is 
moderation in the particular matter of intoxicating drinks. In a 
scientific treatment of this virtue we must not be led away by 
newspaper association. Temperance is not the exclusive appanage 
of temperance societies and teetotalers. Temperance does not mean 
total abstinence, and abstinence is quite independent of Fridays 
and flesh meat. Temperance is the sum of the three subordinate 
virtues of abstinence, sobriety and chastity. 

Temperance is a habit residing in the sensitive appetite, when 
that appetite has come to be “broken in” by frequent acts of self- 
restraint. For these acts we have occasion every day; so that every 
day we should be growing in temperance. If we are failing to do 
that we must be growing into the habits which make the contrary 
vices: gluttony, drunkenness and lust. 

Appetite unrestrained easily carries him to the opposite extreme 
of excess. Here, then, is the good of temperance. It is solely a re- 
straining, not an impelling, virtue. Against the extreme of too little, 
appetite is its own guardian. Against the extreme of too much appe- 
tite is restrained by the habit of temperance, gradually brought to 
reside in it, formed and planted there, by repeated acts of review 
and will, forcing appetite back into due bounds, till at last appetite 
of itself, like a tamed beast, is more or less apt not to exceed the 
just limit. Then the man is said to be “temperate.” 

It may be asked how it is that temperance seems sometimes to 
push men into an extreme, not merely restraining appetite, but 
refusing it altogether. Thus the total abstainer refuses the crav- 
ing for strong drink entirely; he never will gratify it. The priest 
and the religious renounce even the lawful indulgences of the 
married state. We reply by the enunciation of a principle which 
the old sixteenth-century Protestantism stupidly repudiated—that 
besides commandment there is counsel, and that not every act 
morally praiseworthy is also obligatory. Where duty ends gener- 
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osity begins. Not every virtue lies between two vicious extremes 
immediately conterminous with itself, but sometimes there is a 
further virtue intervening between that virtue and the vicious ex- 
treme. Thus between justice and the vicious extreme of prodi- 
gality there intervenes the further virtue of liberality. Liberality 
may be styled a more excellent justice, and virginity (in the pres- 
ent order of providence) a more excellent chastity. But observe, 
the main central virtue, as justice, is for all men to practise; the 
more excellent virtue, as liberality, is not for all, and in some 
cases it would be a mistake to attempt it. We say well, be just 
before you are generous. Further, the golden mean is not the 
same for all persons. Half a bottle of wine is not too much for 
some men to drink, for others it would be a sinful excess. For 
some persons total abstinence from spirituous liquors is not a work 
of supererogation, it is a downright duty. They have lost the 
ability to drink in moderation; and their only way of remaining 
sober is by never touching alcohol in any shape. They may be 
likened to patients where doctors forbid them to touch flesh- 
meat. One mutton chop is too much for Henry, and one-half pint 
of beer is more than can be safely allowed to George. What looks 
like an extreme is sometimes no more than the golden mean of 
duty for this particular individual ; sometimes it is a feat of gener- 
osity, still in the golden mean, for that mean is not a forever fixed 
point. But, as I have said, such generous outrunning of duty can 
not be inculcated indiscriminately in all cases. In some it would 
be downright folly, or even wickedness. Not all men and women 
are fit for the religious state. It is questionable whether total 
abstinence should be preached to all as a counsel, certainly not to 
all as a duty. We have no right to add an eleventh commandment. 
To say this much is not to deny that for many in their youth total 
abstinence is an excellent counsel; that for many grown men, 
never themselves the victims of drunken habits, but obliged to live 
in the society of free drinkers, total abstinence is a great preserva- 
tive. The simple words, “I am a total abstainer,” have kept many 
a man and many a youth out of a den of infamy. Still, be it re- 
membered, total abstinence is not the sum and substance of all 
Christian virtue. Though hell be full of drunkards, still heaven 
is not the birthright of every total abstainer. It is a weakness of 
human nature to expect one virtue to do duty for all. 

As regards the vices opposite to temperance, an important dis- 
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tinction is to be drawn between him who sins by outbursts of pas- 
sion and him whose very principles are corrupt. The former in 
doing evil acknowledges it to be evil, and is prone to repent of 
it afterward; the latter has lost his belief in virtue and his admira- 
tion for it; he drinks in iniquity like water, with no after-qualms; 
he glories in his shame. The former is reclaimable, the latter is 
reprobate—at least it takes a miracle of divine grace to reclaim 
him: his intellect as well as his heart is vitiated: faith and works, 
fine feeling and sense of honor, all have gone by the board. No 
hard and fast line of division, however, can in every case be 
drawn between sinning from passion and sinning on principle; but 
cases of the one shade into cases of the other, and by frequent 
indulgence of passion principle is brought gradually to decay. 
Sinning daily and not repenting, a man loses his good principles. 
But repenting daily, or frequently, he keeps them. 

The chief sins against temperance are drunkenness and im- 
purity. The evil of drunkenness consists in voluntarily parting 
with your reason in such a way that under this induced privation 
of reason, and under the influence of the stimulant, you are likely 
to do acts contrary to reason and God’s law. It is true that in 
the act of doing them you are not your own master: but in the 
renouncement of control over yourself, and submission to the 
blind control of liquor, you were your own master, and there and 
then in parting with your reason you sinned. You have let the 
tiger loose, you can not get him back to his cage; meanwhile you 
are responsible for his devastations. There is no crime of murder, 
or lust, or irreligion, that may not be committed in drunken fury. 
This holds good even of one solitary act of deliberate drunkenness : 
but when we come to consider the condition of the house and 
family of the habitual drunkard, the case comes out worse. Quite 
unnecessary here to describe the interior of a house where father 
drinks, or mother drinks, or both. Quite unnecessary to visit the 
home for inebriates, or the lunatic asylum. To whom is woe? to 
whose father is woe? to whom brawling? to whom pitfalls? to 
whom wounds without cause? to whom bloodshot eyes? Is it not 
to them that linger over their wine, and make a business of empty- 
ing cups? Look not on the wine when it is golden, when its color 
gleameth in the glass; it goeth in pleasantly, but in the end it will 
sting like a serpent, and spread poison like an asp. Thine eyes 
shall see strange women, and thine heart shall utter perverse 
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things; and thou shalt be as one who slumbers in the midst of the 
sea, and as a steersman fallen asleep that has lost the helm. And 
thou shalt say, They have beaten me, but I had no pain, they hauled 
me, but I felt it not; when shall I arouse and find wme again? 
(Prov. xxiii, 29-35). 

St. Thomas quaintly enumerates as “daughters,” i. ¢., effects, 
of gluttony and drunkenness—inept mirth, buffoonery, unclean- 
ness, much talking, and dulness of mind for intellectual things, 
Had the saint seen much of the dwellings of drunkards, he might 
have enumerated more “daughters” and worse. 

Drunkenness is the disgrace of man, but it is the ruin of woman. 
Those poor creatures who infest our streets are nearly all of 
them victims of drink. They are either actually under its effects 
or are seeking money to get it. This, at least, is the case with the 
poor; of the well-to-do one had better not speak. If a woman of 
the humbler sort is safe from liquor, she is safe fror.. shame and 
public misery. Any Catholic man who is sober, frugal, and in- 
dustrious, has married a good wife, and approaches the Sacraments 
regularly, is fairly safe against the sin of impurity. But drink 
spoils all. More than worse sins, drunkenness preys upon the 
physical system, upon the nerves and brain; and through the inter- 
connection of body and mind the physical disease carries with it 
an impotence of will, a thorough untrustworthiness under any 
solicitation or temptation, so that the one chance for so debilitated 
a subject is entire flight from every occasion of sin—not an easy 
thing to realize as life ordinarily goes. Without being a religious, 
this person has come to need the graces and also the restrictions 
of religious life, simply to keep him in the path of the com- 
mandments. 

Still it must be confessed that, away from all abuse of alcohol, 
in many circumstances of age, temperament, employment and com- 
pany, chastity is a most difficult virtue to practise. Quwuotidiana 
pugna, “a daily battle,’ says St. Augustine, and he adds, rara vic- 
toria, “seldom victorious.” Seldom victorious, if we measure victory 
by the Christian standard, the standard of Christ Himself (Matt. v, 
27-30), which requires chastity in every human act, seen or un- 
seen, chastity in every word, chastity in every deliberate thought 
and desire. The world pronounces this an unattainable ideal and 
substitutes another of its own setting up, the standard of respecta- 
bility. The standard may be formulated thus: “Do as you like, 
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so long as you do it on the quiet, and do not upset the peace of 
families ; there must be no scandals?” This is a fair standard, if we 
are to be judged by the world only. But if, after the world has 
done with us and we with the world, we must all be made manifest 
before the judgment seat of Christ, that every one may receive the 
proper things of the body (or, as the Greek has it, the things 
incurred through the body), according as he hath done, whether it 
te good or evil (11 Cor. v, 10)—then it will be wise of us to live 
up to the law that is administered in that court wherein we shall be 
tried finally and sentenced irrevocably. We must not give in to the 
suggestion of the flesh and of the world, that this is an impossible 
law to observe. How do they know? Neither world nor flesh has 
ever made any serious effort to observe the law. We may repeat 
in a nobler arena the answer made by a British officer, when told 
that the capture of a certain position was impossible: “Impossible? 
why, I have got the order in my pocket.” We have the command 
of God, and that can not be impossible—with His grace. About 
grace, this is not the occasion to speak; let that topic stand over. 
Grace will never enable us to dispense with the measures dictated 
by natural prudence. These we will consider; and as the difficulty 
is undeniably great, and the danger serious, these precautions must 
be adopted in all earnestness. First, then, we must have a clear 
understanding of the lie of the law. That is so important that it 
shall be made the subject of our next address. For the moment I 
say: Keep your will habitually firmly bent on good, and confirm it 
by repeated acts. Keep your understanding active on topics in- 
nocent, interesting, and elevating. Keep your imagination clean, 
so far as it lies under the dominion of your will. Keep your eyes 
from the curious study of objects unchaste and provocations of 
evil desire. You can not help seeing many such; you need not 
stare at them and cone them over. Surely it is not your custom to 
stare at every person you meet as though you were a backwoods- 
man, and a fellowman were a novelty. You may see and not look 
hard, hear and not listen or show interest. You are master of 
your amusements, if not of your employment and work: where do 
you go to enjoy yourself? where do you spend your evenings? 
what theater do you patronize? what music? Avoid artificial in- 
centives to sin. Let no temptation take hold of you but such as ts 
human, or part of the ordinary course of hwman nature; and God 
ts faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that which 
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you are able, but will make with temptation issue that you may be 
able to bear it (I Cor. x, 13). Aim at being too busy for tempta- 
tion to settle on you; labor hard in your profession, have hobbies, 
take exercise, be manly and play out-of-door games. But re- 
member—be this said by way of warning, not of reprobation—for 
the matter of purity athletes have dangers all their own. 














THE DIVINE PRAISES 


ADDRESSES TO HOLY NAME SOCIETIES 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


IV. “BLESSED BE JEsuS CurIst, TRUE Gop AND TRUE MAN” 


“Praise ye the Lord and call upon his name. . . . For great is he 
that is in the midst of the holy one of Israel.”—Jsaias xii. 4-6. 


SYNOPSIS.—Defense of Holy Name of Jesus main object of Society of 
Holy Name. Its charter in fact. Same law that forbids abuse of name 
of God forbids also that of Holy Name of Jesus. Source of contention 
because Jesus, “Set for fall and resurrection of many.” Burning question 
of day, “What think ye of Christ?” We fearlessly frame our answer on 
that of St. Peter and expressed in divine praises as “Blessed be Jesus,” 
etc. Our Lord dishonored by being put on level with other founders of 
religion. His divinity not a matter of texts or even reasonings—of faith, 
resting on living voice of Christ Himself in church. How words of 
Isaias, Christ’s own statements and actual belief of Church confirm His 
divinity. Denial hereof leads to denial of God. Fraud. 

II. We live in a critical age. Nothing in matter of belief escapes 
almost hostile scrutiny. Religion, too, brought under miscroscope. 
Weighed in balance, yet not found wanting. Our Lord dogmatic, self- 
assertive; Church the same. Upholds her great. affirmative in spite of 
criticism—even in her devotion. Belief in divinity of her Founder goes 
to very roots of religion. Is gift of God in faith? What it implies. Spe- 
cial duty of members of Society of Holy Name to defend Our Lord’s 
Godhead and repel blasphemous criticsms. A man stands at summit of 
spiritual plane. His grandeur springs from His divine personality. 

III. Blasphemy against divinity of Christ springs from dividing 
living Christ from living Church. ow and why? All own to His lofty 
human character, but forget or ignore that it is rooted in His divine 
personality. 

Conclusion—E-xhort to study of Christ’s claims as God and man. 
War against unbelief. Source of blasphemy. Exhort to knowledge and 
imitation of Christ. 


Introduction—As members of the Society of the Holy Name we 
have undertaken not only to defend, vindicate, and honor the name, 
rights, and claims of Almighty God, the Supreme Being; but also 
those of Emmanuel, “God with us,” in the person of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. With the same feeling of deep love, hom- 
age and veneration that we exclaim “Blessed be God,” are we like- 
wise to utter, “Blessed be Jesus Christ, true God and true man”! 
The same divine law that forbids us to take the name of God in 
vain likewise forbids us to dishonor the Holy Name of Jesus. In- 
deed the rescript establishing the erection of the Brotherhood of 
the Holy Name had specially in view the “most sacred name of 
Jesus,” for the prevention of cursing, swearing and blaspheming. 
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It is sad to reflect that the name of Him who was “meek and 
humble of heart,” whom even his enemies, when challenged, dared 
not accuse of sin, whose name is a synonym of all that is “high, 
holy, and of good repute,” should be a bone of contention, an 
object of blessing and cursing, of divine honor and ribald blas- 
phemy; in other words, that He should be “set for the fall and 
resurrection of many in Israel.” This comes necessarily from 
the stupendous question still put before men, and forcing an answer, 
that determines whether we shall grant or deny divine honor to 
“Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews,” “What think ye of Christ? 
Whose Son is He?” Clinging to Him, “who has the words of 
eternal life,’ and mustering round our spokesman Peter, whose 
rock-built faith will never perish, we hesitate not, amidst the jar- 
ring theologies of the day, to exclaim, “Thou art Christ, the Son 
of the living God’; and we are here to-day to reaffirm this con- 
fession, in a prayer, that if Christ were not God it would be a 
blasphemy to utter, “Blessed be Jesus Christ, true God and true 
man.” 

Our veneration for the Holy Name of Jesus does not spring 
from our interpretation of a few isolated and hotly disputed texts, 
nor is it the halting conclusion of a halting line of argument; but 
rests on the inspired and living voice of a Church teaching a 
divinely inspired creed. Far from thinking that we honor Christ, 
as some think they do, reckoning Him with Socrates, or Buddha, 
or Confucius, or other founders of religions, we deem such associa- 
tion sheer blasphemy against the name of God and a gross breach 
of the Second Commandment. Even they who speak and write so 
unctuously of the “divine” in Jesus, and describe Him as the “high- 
est manifestation of God in creatures,” are far from giving condign 
honor to the name of the Being, “in whom dwelt the fulness of the 
Godhead visibly,” who “had the words of eternal life’; and who, 
centuries before His appearance in the flesh, was portrayed by 
the prophet to the people as “God the mighty,” “God with us,” 
“Father of the world to come” (Is. ix, 6), and as “God himself 
come to save them” (Ibid. xxxv, 4). We take His own words 
for the truth of the terms in which we address Him, for they are 
“spirit and life’—words that are declared in Scripture to be still 
living and effective, “These words which I have put in thy 
mouth shall not depart out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed hence- 
forth, now and forever.” It is this divine teacher of the race, still 
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living and speaking in His seed, spiritually speaking, that we listen 
to, in the Creed. The Catholic Church is His generation, i. e., an 
act of His creation, and ever breathes His spirit, and utters ~His 
words. Though it may prove a “stumbling block to the Jew and 
a folly to the Gentile,” yet, ever true to her mission, she refuses 
to consider any claims or titles adequate to express her belief in 
the nature and personality of her Lord, save those voiced in the 
prayer, “Blessed be Jesus Christ, true God and true man.” 

We make no distinction, therefore, between this profanation of 
God’s name and of Christ’s name; for Christ and God are in the 
divine nature, one and inseparable. ‘Philip, he who seeth me seeth 
the Father,” and, consequently, we may add, blasphemy against 
Christ is blasphemy against God. In both cases the Holy Name 
is profaned, and a violation of the Second Commandment incurred. 
To speak injuriously against Christ, His person, His attributes, is 
to take the name of God in vain. To be Christ-like is to be God- 
like. Hence, to be one with Him, to mold our character on Him, 
to put Him on, to live Him, is to live God—it is leading a divine 
life. We invariably find that those so-called Christians who begin 
by tampering with the divine nature, personality, and attributes 
of Christ—who would cast out Christ-God from their minds and 
hearts—who would replace the divine Christ by a merely human one, 
drift, by a sort of fatalism, into utter irreligion and godlessness. We 
have an object lesson in France. Herein we find the oldest Catholic 
state in the world practically proclaiming itself atheist. Taken as a 
body, men’s deepest and most persistent instinct is religion—a need 
of the soul that, in some form or other, has ever found expression in 
their public life. A godless people is unknown to history. Yet here 
is a people doing all they can to remove even the name of God from 
every department of state—from their very buildings even. His 
name no longer appears in their coinage, as if it were a sort of 
treason to ask His protection for their country. Now this apostasy 
from God began with apostasy from Christ. Nowhere has the 
attack on Our Lord’s divinity been more virulent and blasphemous 
than in their land. In their press, and literature generally, scorn, 
ridicule, and blasphemy, all weapons that hatred could devise, have 
been employed to crush Christ and His ideals. As always happens 
in the case of those “once enlightened” when they fall away, “abyss 
calls upon abyss.” Turning from Christ leads steadily down to the 
pit of utter godlessness and irreligion. Christ and God are one. 
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The Church, whose mission is to witness to both, invites us to join 
in an act of solemn reparation and worship in the words, “Blessed 
be Jesus Christ, true God and true man.” 

II. The present is an age of revolt against authority. There is 
a veritable craze for negation and doubt. Primitive truths, facts 
of history, all grounds of belief are either denied or scrutinized 
in a critical or doubtful spirit. We can not wonder, then, that 
religious truths should not pass unchallenged. But with this differ- 
ence: The claims of religion, in doctrine and practise, rouse either 
the deepest antipathy, or most devoted enthusiasm. The Church, 
as we see, reproduces the life of Christ, who ever stirred up the 
rage of His enemies, or the devotion of His friends. To the 
denials, and taunts, and threats of His foes, He ever opposed a 
calm, unimpassioned statement of His claims. “Amen I say to you,” 
“He that is not with me is against me, and he that soweth not with 
me scattereth,” “Before Abraham was I am.” No proof is given, 
no reason offered, any more than when light pours in on reason or 
conscience. He claims to bind both the mind by truth, and the 
will and heart by love, or law, and that, too, by appealing to the 
authority given by “him who sent me.” To their curses, their 
mockeries, their jeers, and their blasphemies He opposed only 
silence, or the reaffirmation of His claims. He does the same in 
and through His Church to-day. To the outpouring of her enemies 
by tongue and pen, to their ribaldry, abuse, and slander, she re- 
affirms her undying faith in God and Jesus Christ. She prays aloud 
that they may be blessed, praised and glorified. To those who 
would exclude doctrine from prayer, and make all religion a mere 
matter of feeling or sentiment, she answers by making dogma the 
very basis of devotion, “Blessed be Jesus Christ, true God and 
true man.” We must know Our Lord before we can love Him. 
Instruction in doctrine must precede devotion. The will, the seat 
of true devotion, must not be the sport of mere sentiment or emo- 
tion. It must be guided by an enlightened mind. Even duty itself 
is grounded on dogma. 

For belief in Christ’s divinity goes down to the very roots of 
religion in the soul. The whole fabric of our holy religion is based 
on it. All our practises of piety are involved. Christ, whom we 
adore as God, is the sun and center of our faith. It is the con- 
viction of the reality of His Godhead, as well as of His manhood, 
that fills us with reverence for His name and makes the profane 
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use of it a sin. How this great affirmation should come to be ac- 
cepted and defended even to the effusion of blood, by the most 
learned and devout of all races, amidst the crumbling beliefs 
around, can only be fully explained, as was its first confession by 
St. Peter, in Christ’s own words, “Flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it to thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” True, there 
are aids to belief—prophecy, miracles, Our Lord’s own words; but 
to conclude that “God so loved the world as to give up his only 
begotten Son” requires a special light, a special grace—the grace 
of faith. 

This grace is part of our inheritance as born into Christ’s king- 
dom, the Church. There we can “taste and feel how sweet the 
Lord is.” There we can ask “to put our finger, like Thomas, into 
his sacred wounds,” have our eyes opened, as the apostles in Thabor, 
and see Our Lord transfigured, the sun and center of the goodly 
company of the old and new dispensations, of Moses and Elias, 
bearing witness unto Him. We can thus see the King in His king- 
dom, fully carrying out His promise to be with His Church all 
days, and make her the mouthpiece of His spirit. “We worship 
that which we know.” We have Christ God among us, and there- 
fore can we say, “Blessed be Jesus Christ, true God and true man.” 

More than ever it behooves His true followers to rally round 
Him in defense of His person and His Church. As members of 
the Brotherhood of the Holy Name we are, so to say, His 
bodyguard. 

Profanation of His name, denial of His divinity, abuse of His 
Church are direct attacks on Him; and against these it is our duty 
to wage undying war. The fortunes of a king are wrapped up in 
his kingdom. Christ is one with His Church. The outcome of 
revolt from her as His real, visible, tangible kingdom, wherein 
He dwells, body, soul and divinity, true God and true man, is to 
isolate Him, thrust Him back into history, as a dead hero, the 
founder, framer or creator of a system of morals or philosophy, and 
nothing more. It leaves a beautiful touching figure of the past, who 
uttered beautiful thoughts, and who, like so many idealists, came 
into conflict, and went down before the material forces of his day. 
Catchwords are used to replace the living Christ by one that is 
“neither true God nor true man.” That He left us “the legacy of 
his sayings,” “his example”; that He was “the highest type of 
ethical life,” “a manifestation of the divine,” are all mere phrases 
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that show, not the presence of Christ, but the absence of God. It 
is tantamount to saying that the Christ, whom the most advanced 
and cultivated nations of the past nineteen centuries have worshiped 
as God, is only a creature, and that we blaspheme, rather than 
adore, when we utter the third of the divine praises, “Blessed be 
Jesus Christ, true God and true man.” 

III. All this blasphemy and unbelief comes from divorcing 
Christ from His spouse, the Church. He is as truly present now 
to the eyes of faith as He was in Bethlehem or Nazareth. The 
words of my text are still true, “Great is he that is in the midst 
of thee the holy one of Israel.” Old-fashioned deists used to say 
that God “dwelt far away in light inaccessible,” and leit the world 
He had made to take care of itself. The current unbelief to-day 
is that He is so merged in the world as to be indistinguishable 
from it. The attempts of our non-Catholic friends to explain the 
reality of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist usually end in con- 
vincing people of His real absence. So with Christ’s promise to 
be with His Church till the end of time. If she is no more than “a 
house of Rimmon,” if Christ, as God and man, is not with her, 
except in a mere figurative sense, if He is not now “reigning in 
the house of David his Father,” in His “kingdom without end,” 
that kingdom, that house “set upon a hill to which all nations should 
flow’’; then he is dead and gone, or lives only in memory, as the 
Son of Joseph and Mary. Howsoever beautiful His character, or 
great His work, He would still be infinitely removed from “Christ 
the Son of the living God,’ owned to by St. Peter and upheld by 
the Church in all ages. 

He is man, it is true, but it were blasphemy to say He is no 
more. The loftiness of His human character springs from the 
divine personality that swayed it. Other members of the human 
family have reached great heights; but in the long roll of history 
He towers far above all others. Indeed He is the center of history. 
The most advanced and cultured nations reckon their dates from 
His birth. He is admittedly the sun and center of the highest 
form of religion that ever appeared in the world. Even pronounced 
evolutionists in the sphere of morals and religion, tracing the 
gradual ascent of man through the various stages of sentient, intelli- 
gent, moral and spiritual life, place Christ at the summit of the 
spiritual and supernatural plane. Thus, whether holding orthodox 
or unorthodox views of the personality of Our Lord, all own, with 
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St. Paul, that “Other foundation can no man lay but that which is 
laid, which is Christ Jesus” (I Cor. iii, 2). 

Conclusion—We have laid special emphasis on Our Lord’s 
divinity. Nobody nowadays calls His sacred humanity in question 
or denies Him a high place in history. He that founded the world- 
wide Church and proclaimed the eight beatitudes as an ideal in 
life must be great. It is His Godhead they ignore and deny. As 
members of the Society of the Holy Name we have a special work 
and function in His kingdom—to guard the honor of His name. 
The Holy Name is injured, is profaned, is blasphemed if men deny 
that Jesus is true God. Not heresy, but unbelief, is the great 
source of sins against the Third Commandment in our day. In 
the press, in fiction, in street and mart and school “ravenous wolves 
in sheep’s clothing” spread the poison of infidelity. It is for us to 
learn the grounds of our belief, and, “strong in faith,” to resist 
false teachers. Ours must not be a dead, but a living, faith. It 
is only they who model their lives in Jesus Christ, who live and 
breathe His spirit, that can fruitfully battle against His enemies. 
Let us ever beg Him to fill us with faith and love, and help us to 
spread knowledge of and devotion to His Holy Name. In heart 
and voice let us ever unite in saying, “Blessed be Jesus Christ, true 
God and true man.” 
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PRNCIPLES AND PRACTISE OF MORAL TRAINING 
CHAPTERS IN CHRISTIAN PEDAGOGY 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 


VII.—TuHeE ScHoo. 


When the child enters upon school life, it is launched on a sea, 
the perils of which are numerous beyond all calculation. Still it is 
a sea the journeying over which is inevitable and one that must 
be traversed under sane and skilful pilotage. When we praise 
education we are indirectly praising the schoolmaster, but, alas, 
while we point to his efforts with pride and gratitude we are often 
compelled to execrate him because of irremediable harm he, not 
seldom, is responsible for. 

Perhaps it were well to keep our encomiums until the child has 
run its career, for it is only then that we find ourselves in a position 
to know the value of the schoolmaster’s work. That his vocation is 
a very high one there is no gainsaying, but that he can wield his 
influence as much for woe as for weal is equally incontrovertible. 
It is no wonder that parents find that the first, and perhaps most 
intricate problem, they have to solve with regard to their child is 
the selection of a school. It takes all the home training which the 
family can impart to stand the wear and stress of school influences. 
The standard which guides them in their choice must be high 
scholarship, high integrity and a companionship with the best 
comrades. Even with all this secured there are hidden dangers 
undreamed of, all which goes to show that the accountability which 
devolves on fathers and mothers and guardians is very heavy at all 
times and perhaps never more so than when the period arrives to 
send the child to school. 

It must be remembered that in these chapters pedagogy means 
the development of the child physically, intellectually and morally; 
nay, more, that moral culture is preferable in itself to every other. 
In the schoolroom it is possible to dwarf all development. It 
stands to reason that the best school is that wherein physical, intel 
lectual and moral soundness are procurable. It stands to reason 
that if the triple integrity which is so necessary to complete educa- 
tion be in any way defective, in so much does the school fall away 
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from the standard. We are justified in demanding of the school- 
master a guarantee that he is able to furnish these requisites. We 
are justified in exacting that in the schoolroom nothing detri- 
mental to body and mind and soul-growth be founded. 

- Pedagogy is undeserving of anything but censure if it is unable 
to secure in reason the goal of all training, and it becomes more 
than censurable if in any of its methods or principles it is destruc- 
tive of what makes for the best in individuals and nations, that is 
high scholarship and lofty character. It is impossible to exag- 
gerate what may be called the essential meaning of the school. 
Parents have every right to expect from those to whom they en- 
trust their children characteristics of mind and characteristics of 
character which will give them some assurance that they have not 
delivered their boys and their girls to some devouring Moloch 
eager for their defeat and destruction. What can be said of so 
many things can be said of learning. There is education and educa- 
tion, there are schools and schools. There are schools bad, good, 
and indifferent, and schools imperfect and more or less perfect. 
The absolutely perfect school, for obvious reasons, has never been, 
does not, nor ever will exist. A professor here and there may 
measure up to the standard, but all the professors never. 

So it is with system and methods. Sometimes a reliable method 
may be manipulated by a competent teacher, and, again, sometimes 
a teacher will capitalize with a system that many have condemned 
as not only useless but pernicious. A system may be defective, as 
is undoubtedly a system which recognizes no training in morality. 
A system may be unsafe, as it admittedly is when built up on a 
basis subversive of all morality. A system may be so exclusive as 
to be applicable only to those of supranormal ability, or so inclusive 
as to become inert and superficial. It is these possibilities which 
pedagogy must reckon with. They are contingencies which must 
always be considered, otherwise they impede or wreck. One who 
knows experimentally how hard and ungrateful a task education 
is, will always remember how at unexpected moments and in unex- 
pected ways the path was blocked, and so stubbornly, that further 
progress was not possible, nay the delay seemed interminable, and 
sometimes not only were there stoppage and delay but the em- 
ployees had to be discharged and the whole machinery of the road 
readjusted. 

No school is to be taken on faith. It must be asked to show its 
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credentials, which can be nothing else but its achievements in the 
past. If it is the maker of a history of boys and girls who have 
become men and women cultured and refined and upright, then 
there is patent a foundation of trustworthiness which may allay 
some of the parental apprehension. The school is, after all, a tree 
in more than one meaning, and as the tree is known by its fruits 
so must the school be known by its results. 

Alas! upon how many schools, even in these our times, has the 
blight of the barren fig tree fallen? Not only the blight, but the 
curse. The dead tree may be cut down and cast into the fire, for 
at the worst it but cumbereth the ground. But the barren school- 
house—barren of all healthy fruit, while taking in the life-giving 
sources from the earth—arrests the progress thereof and eliminat- 
ing all vitality, holds out to the eyes of society stunted and rotten 
fruit which must cumber the state until the grave opens, which 
must not only cumber the commonwealth, but must lie where it 
falls, a stench in the nostrils of men, an eyesore as well, and a pest- 
center whence swarm the germs of a thousand moral diseases 
each worse than the other, dealing death in countless forms through- 
out the whole social fabric. 

Have there been such schools in the past? Are there such in the 
present? We have but to look around to find how, though in life, 
we are in the midst of death. The question is unnecessary. The 
existence of these schools is as evident as the sun, and coextensive 
with all civilized portions of the globe. The more the pity! 
School life is a crisis. The parents are conscious of it and the 
children discover it later and at times and not seldom regret the 
moments—those so pliable moments lived under its influence. 

The teacher is such a force behind the doors of the classroom. 
He can do and undo so much. He has full sway in his little 
kingdom. Unless under very favorable conditions he has but one end 
in view, his own reputation. Reputation to him means dollars and 
cents. Inspectors will inspect the surface of things only, they will 
interrogate regarding reading, writing and arithmetic in all their 
variations. The real life of the child is beyond their ken. If the 
teacher is up and proves that the scholars are up to the standard, 
the inspectors retire satisfied with themselves and with him. This 
is the sum and substance of education as it is estimated the world 


over. 
Sometimes the deficiency of the school is supplied by the home, 
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before and after the sessions. But what is it where the home- 
returning is not daily, but at the month’s end or the sea- 
son’s end? Better drop the curtain. Pedagogy has a sublime 
mission in the school, but infidelity to that mission will work 
disaster immeasurable and the ruin, where pedagogics are imper- 
fect or incomplete, will mean entire wreckage—that is of mind, 
and soul, and body. 

The school life of a youth is a test of his character. He is tried 
therein constantly and in many ways. His age is a formative one. 
Senses and mind are “wax to receive and granite to retain.” If 
the school is a boarding school, the influences to which he is sub- 
jected are as powerful as they are many. Pupils have returned 
home after an absence of months, and sometimes of years, and how 
keenly and anxiously they become the observed of their parents 
and their friends and associates! They have been in a mill of 
some kind, the whole world knows, and the results are being 
spelled out. Some have been made men and women of a perfect 
stature. Their manhood and their womanhood are sterling. Some 
have lost everything they had which was worth the having. They 
return to the bosom of the family weaklings in principle and habits. 

This can happen in all institutions of learning no matter how 
well equipped, but how much more surely will it happen where, 
while character is being put to the test, there is not the refuge of 
high moral culture. What will be the results in a college char- 
tered by government, in which a testamentary proviso is admitted 
to probate, that “no ecclesiastic, missionary or minister of any 
sect whatever is to have any connection with the institution” ? 

What is to be the destiny of a nation, of a democracy, that by an 
edict not only paralyzes, but makes impossible every attempt to 
irradiate instruction by the torch of religion? What indeed? 
St. Paul (Rom. i) sums up the consequences of changing the glory 
of the incorruptible God. History repeats itself and will repeat 
itself always. 


VIIIL.—Tue Human Sout 


The pedagogical system which excludes the Christian view of 
the human soul is incomplete, and in so much not salutary; and 
because the incompleteness involves what is paramount in the 
child, it becomes in its entirety unsafe, and so defeats its own end. 
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The desire of novelty has always been a mental disease of the 
race, and has led to disorder and disorganization in the intellectual 
zone. That a thing is new is no guarantee of its truth, neither is 
it a proof of its falsity. It were a matter worth the labor to specu- 
late how far fundamental truth would be advanced to-day, if the 
efforts of men had been in the direction of conserving and strength- 
ening it rather than in the direction of substituting untried ideas 
in its place. If the intellectual struggle had been on the side of 
well proven principles, how clear the mental atmosphere would 
be to-day and how serene the heights on which inexpugnable verity 
has the right of unfurling its standards. If love of truth, in 
other words, instead of love of novelty, or the desire of being in 
the opposition, had been the motive power since the dawn of every- 
thing, how widespread, how solid, how secure would be the throne 
from which that same truth would dispense its saving influence 
to all. 

So common has the concupiscence of eye and ear and mind 
made this itching for novelty that the time has come when the 
man the most original, is the man who plants his feet stubbornly 
on the side of truths which for so many centuries satisfied so 
many minds, and now give solace to multitudes who in matters 
of general concern adhere faithfully to the doctrines of other 
and older generations. How many theories have been advanced 
regarding the soul of man! They have no standing among those 
who reason sanely and without passion or prejudice. Not one of 
those theories but uncrowns humanity. Not one of them is worthy 
of the normal aspirations of the normal man. Not one of them 
illumines or encourages or uplifts. Not one of them dignifies man. 

Whence comes the intense eagerness to strip man of what en- 
nobles him and elevates his whole nature? Whence this frenzied 
attempting to blot out the only things that make life here on earth 
worth the living? What is the race if there be no God? What is 
man if his soul is a perishable thing? What is life if there is no 
religion? It would seem, were it so there were no God, no re- 
ligion, no immortality, that he should be hailed as a benefactor 
without parallel who in some magic way were potent enough to 
hypnotize the world into the belief that they were not brain- 
figments but substantial realities. This apparent hatred of what is 
man’s richest possession, this persistent determination to steal from 
him what is better than all that has been proclaimed as substitutes, 
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springs from some agency inaccessible, but real, that is inspired 
with no love for man, but with a hostility determined upon the 
destruction or the squandering of what is his best inheritance. 

If the idea of God has distilled through the alembic of fancy 
and distorted logic into a concept which is neither God nor man, 
is it any wonder that the human soul has been so bespattered by 
the sprinklings from minds gyrating convulsively through intel- 
lectual spaces that we are unable to recognize it either as human 
or spiritual? All the efforts of man’s ingenuity should be in the 
direction rather of elevation than degradation. This is in nowise 
true of the treatment which the noblest part of man has received 
at the hands of soi-disant philosophers. From the beginning it 
was considered a spark divine. It is not spirit but matter, say some. 
It is an entity distinct from man’s body, but still material, say 
others. It is a part of the nervous system, proclaim others again— 
a superior nervous activity of which the functions are sensibility, 
“motricity,” vitality, locomotion, intelligence. The brain alone 
thinks, but the medulla oblongata feels. The soul circulates 
through man as the blood does. 

These and many other views are promulgated by the old world 
and new world propagandas, and by their theories they are dif- 
ferentiated and classified as dynamic, mechanical, geometrical and 
atomic sensists or materialists. One is tempted to ask what has the 
poor human soul done to men that they are so eager to drag it 
down from its high estate. Why are they so envenomed against 
themselves that they prefer to herd it with the beasts of the field 
rather than consort with angels? 

The soul—its nature and existence—is tossed upon an intel- 
lectual sea, hither driven and thither driven, by contending winds 
of doctrine. This is certainly to be deplored, nor is there any- 
thing more deplorable in the whole experience of the soul than 
this, that the spark be stripped of its divinity and then extin- 
guished altogether. Yes, there is one calamity more appalling for 
the human soul, the calamity which condemns it to death and 
despair eternal. If the soul is a perishable thing, then let pedagogy 
de-christianize itself and develop faculties with a temporal view 
and for temporal use only, let the mind grasp worlds of thought 
and the senses enjoy without let or hindrance every pleasure 
within ken, let the wheels of education revolve tirelessly in the 
production of weaklings and degenerates for the destruction of 
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the race, then let there be two worlds only—the world of mind 
and the world of sense—and let the world of morality fall to 
pieces and leave not a wrack behind. Is this man, is this man- 
hood? Is this life? Is this living? 

There is another human soul—the soul which God made and is 
making, or rather creating, whenever a man is conceived, the soul 
which man makes so many incomprehensible attempts to unmake. 
It is the soul according to reason, according to revelation, ac- 
cording to faith—it is the soul which is a possession to be proud 
of, a soul that dignifies, ennobles, regalizes. It is the soul which 
all understand, it is not that confection of unreason which is not 
intelligible and which uncrowns and degrades and destroys now 
and always. It is the solution of all perplexing riddles—this soul. 
It has been involved in all the great cataclysms of history. It 
explains, in its marvelous liberty, the primeval prevarication, it 
makes manifest the dealings of Providence with the world, it helps 
toward the explanation of the redemption, of the Church with all 
its Sacraments and its splendid ritual. Had there been no human 
soul as the Church expounds it to all her children, there would have 
been no Eden, no Christ, no Church. 

Just as surely as God made the world and everything in it for 
His own glory, so has He created every human soul to glorify 
Him in an ever-abiding city in strains which can come only from 
lips spiritual and immortal. The youngest Sunday-school child is 
taught this sublime fact, and the truest pedagogy is the pedagogy 
which, no matter how it trains or where it leads, illuminates all 
the windings by the light which flashes from this great truth, this 
undeniable fact. Open the first page of the Catechism, and, lo! 
how it all takes possession of the faculties of man. It is the pre- 
liminary of salvation, it is the key of heaven. Learn it not, and 
God will never be known. Learn it and keep it, that is, let it seize 
upon the mind and heart, and then God will be known and pos- 
sessed for always. That first page bears repetition. 

Who made the world? Who is God What is man? Why 
did God make you? What must we do to save our souls? How 
shall we know the things we are to believe? These are sweeping 
questions, these are insistent questions. They have been asked 
since the beginning of the race, and they will be asked unto the 
end. What are the answers? 


God made the world. God is the Creator of heaven and earth. 
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Man is a creature composed of body and soul and made to the 
image and likeness of God. God made me to know Him, to love 
Him and to serve Him in this world and to be happy with Him 
forever in heaven. To save our souls we must worship God by 
faith, hope and charity, that we must believe in Him, hope in 
Him and love Him with all our heart. We shall know the things 
which we are to believe from the Catholic Church, through which 
God speaks to us. 

These few lines teach what is essential regarding the origin, 
the mission, the destiny of the human soul. There is nothing worth 
so much to a man as is his soul. It is the spiritual substance from 
which flow to his whole being life, sense, intelligence and will. 
It is susceptible of development, of a development worthy of its 
exalted nature. It can not die. It can not be ignored. Pedagogy 
must state the problems of the soul first, their solution and its 
training must be found in all pedagogical plans. No education 
scheme is complete without this. The importance of the soul has 
held its place from the first. No theories have ever negatived 
logically what faith teaches concerning it. All that is demanded 
is that the claims of immortality be not disregarded. They are 
throned high, they must be sustained there. Other views of 
pedagogy are inadequate, and the systems which emanate thence 
can not be relied upon, and certainly merit not approval, but 
condemnation. 
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AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS. 


From the Motu Proprio of Pius X. 





On the decisions of the Biblical Commission and on 
the censures and penalties affecting those who neglect to 
observe the prescriptions against the errors of the 
Modernists. 

“In his Encyclical Letter Providentissimus Deus, given 
on November 19, 1893, our predecessor, Leo XIII, of im- 
mortal memory, after describing the dignity of the Sacred 
Scripture and commending the study of it, set forth the 
laws which govern the proper study of the Holy Bible; 
and having proclaimed the divinity of these books against 
the errors and calumnies of the rationalists, he at the same 
time defended them against the false teachings of what 
is known as the higher criticism, which, as the Pontiff 
most wisely wrote, are clearly nothing but the commen- 
taries of rationalism derived from a misuse of philology 
and kindred studies. 

Our predecessor, too, seeing that the danger was con- 
stantly on the increase, and desiring to provide against 
the consequences of the propagation of rash and erroneous 
views, by his Apostolic Letters Vigilantiae studtique 
memores, given on October 29, 1902, established a Pon- 
tifical Council, or Commission on Biblical Matters, com- 
posed of a number of cardinals of Holy Roman Church, 
distinguished for their learning and prudence, adding to 
these, under the title of consultors, a considerable body 
of men in sacred orders, chosen from among the learned 
in theology and in the Holy Bible, of various nationalities 
and differing in their methods and views concerning ex- 
egetical studies. In this the Pontiff had in mind, as 
an advantage admirably adapted for the promotion of 
study and for the time in which we live, that in this com- 
mission there should be the fullest freedom for proposing, 
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examining, and judging all opinions whatsoever; and the 
letter also ordained that the cardinals of the commission 
were not to come to any definite decision until they had 
taken cognizance of and examined the arguments on both 
sides, omitting nothing which might serve to show in the 
clearest light the true and genuine state of the Biblical 
questions proposed for solution; and when all this had 
been done, that the decisions reached should be submitted 
for approval to the Supreme Pontiff, and then promul- 
gated. 

After mature examination and the most diligent con- 
sultations, certain decisions have been happily given by 
the Pontifical Commission on the Bible, and these of a 
kind very useful for the proper promotion and direction 
on safe lines of Biblical studies. But we observe that 
some persons, unduly prone to opinions and methods 
tainted by pernicious novelties, and excessively devoted 
to that principle of false liberty, which is really im- 
moderate license, and in sacred studies proves itself to be 
most insidious and a fruitful source of the worst evils 
against the purity of the faith, have not received and do 
not receive these decisions with the proper obedience. 

Wherefore we find it necessary to declare and prescribe, 
as we do now declare and expressly prescribe, that all are 
bound in conscience to submit to the decisions, regarding 
doctrine, of the Biblical Commission, which have been 
given in the past and which shall,be given in the future, 
in the same way as to the Decrees of the Roman Con- 
gregations approved by the Pontiff; nor can all those 
escape the note of disobedience or temerity, and conse- 
quently of grave sin, who in speech or writing impugn 
these decisions; and this besides the scandal they give 
and the other reasons for which they may be responsible 
before God, for other temerities and errors usually ac- 
companying such oppositions. 

Moreover to check the daily increasing audacity of a 
great many modernists who are endeavoring by all kinds 
of sophistry and devices to detract from the force and 
efficacy not only of the Decree Lamentabili sane exitu, 
issued, by our order, by the Holy Roman and Universal 
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Inquisition of July 3 of the present year, but also of our 
Encyclical Letters Pascendi dominici gregis given on Sep- 
tember 8 of this same year, we do by our Apostolic au- 
thority repeat and confirm both that Decree of the Su- 
preme Sacred Congregation and those Encyclical Letters 
of ours, adding the penalty of excommunication against 
contradictors ; and this we declare and decree, that should 
anybody, which may God forbid, be so rash as to defend 
any one of the propositions, opinions or teachings con- 
demned in these documents, he falls ipso facto under the 
censure contained under the Chapter Docentes of the 
Constitution Apostolicae Sedis, which is first among the 
excommunications latae sententiae simply reserved to the 
Roman Pontiff. This excommunication is to be under- 
stood as salvis poenis, which may be incurred by those 
who have violated in any way the said documents, as 
propagators and defenders of heresies, when their proposi- 
tions, opinions or teachings are heretical, as has happened 
more than once in the case of the adversaries of both 
these documents, especially when they advocate the errors 
of modernism, that is the synthesis of all heresies. 
Wherefore, we again and most earnestly exhort the 
ordinaries of the dioceses and the heads of religious con- 
gregations to use the utmost vigilance over teachers, and 
first of all in the seminaries; and should they find any of 
them imbued with the errors of the modernists, and eager 
for what is new and noxious, or lacking in docility to the 
prescriptions of the Apostolic See, no matter how they 
may be published, let them absolutely forbid the teaching 
office to such; so, too, let them exclude from sacred orders 
those young men who give the very faintest reason for 
doubt that they hold the condemned doctrines and the 
pernicious novelties. We exhort them also to take dili- 
gent care to put an end to those books and other writ- 
ings, now growing exceedingly numerous, which contain 
opinions or tendencies of the kind condemned in the En- 
cyclical Letters and Decree above mentioned; let them 
see to it that these publications are removed from Catholic 
publishing houses, and especially from the hands of 
students and the clergy. By doing this they will at the 
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same time be promoting real and solid education, which 
should always be a subject of the greatest solicitude for 
those who exercise sacred authority. 

All these things we will and order to be sanctioned and 
established by our Apostolic authority, aught to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Given at Rome at St. Peter’s November 18, 1907, in 
the fifth year of our Pontificate. 

PIUS X POPE 


From the Congregation of Rites. 


1. The Blessed Sacrament exposed in the Ostensorium 
for benediction is to be incensed twice: first, as soon as 
the Ostensorium is placed in the throne antequam inci- 
piantur preces, and again at the Genitori of the Tantum 
Ergo. 

2. If the Blessed Sacrament has been exposed, say 
throughout the day, then for benediction at the end of 
the exposition only one incensation is required, viz., at the 
Genitori. 

3. For exposition in pyxide, no incensing is required. 
(July 5, 1907.) 

4. A decree has been issued declaring that for Masses 
de tempore and de Sanctis, the new Vatican edition of 
the Graduale is to be used, et quamprimum. 


From the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. 


An instruction on the questions to be answered by 
superiors of religious communities having simple vows in 
their reports to the Holy See. 
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SECRET COMPENSATION 


A man working for a railroad company compensated himself 
secretly to the amount of about one hundred dollars. He did so 
at the suggestion of fellow-workmen, who convinced him that he 
was doing more work than his weekly salary paid for. Prior to 
being advanced to his present position, this man knew the nature 
of the work that would be required of him, and the long hours 
necessary to do the work. This happened several years ago. Now, 
for some months back, this man has been trying to get an increase 
of wages from the company. The matter has been taken under 
advisement by his superiors before whom such matters come for 
consideration, and they seem to have practically admitted that he 
is entitled to an increase of ten dollars per month. However, they 
have been procrastinating now for five months, and are not likely 
to give the increase until spring, because, this man says, they 
know that the winter is a bad time for a man to quit work, that 
a man can not well better himself at this time, and therefore he 
will not give up his present employment. Now, suppose that the 
time runs on long enough before they increase his wages, and the 
total amount to which he thinks himself entitled amounts to one 
hundred dollars, would this man be justified in not restoring the 
hundred dollars already taken? 

Answer.—According to the moralists very definite conditions 
must be verified before occult compensation or secretly recovering 
what one believes to be one’s own, can be considered lawful in 
conscience. 

1. Ut debitum sit verum. Our claim must be founded in strict 
justice, and not merely in gratitude for work well done, or in 
promises to remember us in one’s will, etc. 

2. Ut debitum sit certum. If there be any reasonable doubt what- 
ever that we have no strict claim in justice, then possession 1s nine- 
tenths of the law, i. e., the party from whom we endeavor to 
recover is in possession, and law and equity favor him, and he has 
a right to keep what he has in his possession until it shall be 
proven beyond reasonable doubt that it belongs to another. If this 
were not so, hallucinations would prove a prolific mother of thefts. 

3. Ut debitum aliter obtineri non possit. The public peace and 
the welfare of the social structure require that debts be collected 
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through the channels created by custom and law, and only when 
these are inadequate can recourse be had to secret recovery. 

4. Ut damnum debitoris vel tertti caveatur. We may injure the 
debtor in secretly recovering from him if we expose him to the 
danger of paying the debt twice, or leave his conscience charged 
with the debt, when in fact the debt is discharged. A third person 
may be injured by being suspected of dishonesty, etc., and thereby 
suffer loss of position or legal prosecution. 

In regard to employees the moralists say: Ultra salarium, de quo 
pactum sit, modo saltem infimum sit, non licet se compensare; nam 
ultra pactum, in quod ipse consensit, nil ei debetur. 

Where no fraud or deception or force has been employed, and 
the nature of the work was sufficiently understood, and the em- 
ployee was not driven by stern necessity to agree to work for a 
wage that is manifestly unjust, there can be no room for secret 
compensation. If, in the course of his employment, the work 
required of him should suddenly become more dangerous than 
could have been foreseen, or much more arduous, as, for instance, 
night work instead of day work, and the man could not very well 
get another position immediately, then he might recover secretly. 
Applying these conditions to the case before us, we are forced to 
admit that the hundred dollars that this railroad employee took 
was not a debitum verum, nor a debitum certum, and that this em- 
ployee had no strict right, founded in justice, and beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt, to the said money. The pay that he was receiving 
from the railroad company was evidently not infra minimum, and 
if it were, he was not obliged by extreme necessity to work for it, 
since he could have found other work to do, and since he knew 
beforehand the nature of the work that was required of him and 
the wages he was to receive for it. He agreed to do the work for 
the wage of his own free will and not being constrained, and with 
full knowledge both of the labor demanded of him and the recom- 
pense promised. That was a contractus onerosus, entered into 
without fraud or deception or force, and the employee had no right 
therefore to alter its terms, without the consent of the other party 
to the contract. The hundred dollars must be restored to the rail- 
road company. It is evidently. their property and res clamat 
domino. This we say in view of the first part of the case. But 
what of the second part? Before coming to the second part of the 
case we will call attention to a condition, in connection with this 
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first part of this case, existing in almost every large city of the 
United States, viz.: the dishonesty of street railway employees. 
There are 3050 conductors employed on the New York City railway 
lines. In the year 1904, 3491 were discharged, of whom 3436 
were in the service less than a year. In 1905, 3019 conductors 
were discharged, of whom 2864 had been less than one year in the 
service. In 1906, 4976 conductors were discharged, of whom 4776 
had been less than a year in the service. In the first six months 
of 1907, 3265 have been discharged, of whom 3144 were in the 
service less than one year. 

The tremendous extent to which these discharges have been for 
dishonesty or stealing is indicated by the following figures: 


Year Total discharges For dishonesty 
WE é2dectunantedtaens ee ee ee 3017 
PE Ncinacdacawseuen tens Bo eckeevenseanven 2448 
BE kcaensier piston eis Re re ere 3924 
Oy Ce IN ee vs vce eee es on dccins 2792 
1907 (estimated) ........ WD bs cicewivannadeves 5584 


In the present year, therefore, if the average for the first six 
months is carried out, the entire force of conductors on the surface 
lines will be discharged virtually twice over for dishonesty alone. 
This means a loss to the surface railway company of New York 
City, inclusive of fares not collected, of more than ten per cent. of 
its gross income, or upward of two million dollars a year. Various 
statements of what this system of self-compensation was worth to 
individual men have been made up, but only as estimates. One 
man high up in the councils of the surface railway company said 
the other day that a former valet who was put in on the road as a 
motorman found that his share of the daily profit was from $2.00 
to $3.00 under normal conditions. Several months ago there was 
a case in the divorce courts in New York City in which the wife 
of a city railway conductor was suing for alimony, and in her bill 
charged that although her husband’s salary from the railway com- 
pany was only $18.00 a week, he ought to pay alimony on a $50.00 
a week basis, as he “knocked down” $35.00 a week on the side. 
There was a disposition to believe at first that this was an ex- 
aggeration, but subsequent investigations bore out the facts. The 
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ordinary reason advanced to justify this dishonesty is that the 
men are not being paid sufficient wages and therefore are obliged 
to recover secretly. On the other hand, it has been asserted in the 
investigation of traffic conditions by the Public Service Commission 
that the deficit of the New York City railway system in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1907, was over $3,000,000. In other words, 
although the gross receipts for the year 1906 were $21,937,943, iF 
there was a deficit of $2,212,997, two millions of which was caused a 
by dishonest employees. So easy is it for men to persuade them- : 
selves that they have a right to recover by secret compensation! . 
(Cf. New York Times, November 17, 1907.) How earnest, there- 
fore, ought not the confessor to be, especially before the fact, in 

disabusing men of this false conscience. 

In regard to the second part of the railway employee’s case, 
namely, would it be permitted to this man to keep this hundred 
dollars, or any portion of it, amounting to $10.00 per month, for 
the time that the railway company acknowledged that his pay 
ought to be increased $10.00 per month, but nevertheless failed to 
increase it? 

If the railroad company has really acknowledged that the work 
of this employee is worth $10.00 per month more than he is re- 
ceiving in wages for it, and if the true reason why the company 
does not increase his pay at present, is because they feel that he is 
obliged to work for them anyway, then they are taking advantage 
of his need to defraud him of what they freely confess in justice 
belongs to him and which they unjustly keep back from him, and 
therefore he might be -permitted to deduct from the sum he owes 
the railroad company the sum of $10.00 for every month that the 
company fails to increase his pay since the time that they acknowl- 
edged that his wages ought to be increased to that extent. If 
the company’s delay covers more than ten months, we would not 
permit the man to resume recovering secretly, but we would advise 
him to change his employer if he thought he could not work for 
the wages he contracted for. If, however, the reason why the 
railroad company did not at this time wish to increase his pay, 
was because they could not very well afford to do so economically, 
Owing to the stringency of the money market for the last four or 
five months, then we do not think that this employee would be 
allowed to reimburse himself from the money he owes the com- 
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pany. In this case the company would not be taking undue ad- 
vantage of this employee’s need, but would be simply refusing to 
pay more wages for a certain kind of work than they could afford 
to pay and which they could get other men to do just as well for 
the present wage, which is, we suppose, not infra minimum justum. 
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The Life of Christ. By Mgr. Le Camus. Translated by William A: 
Hickey. Vol. II. (New York: Cathedral Library Association.) 

The first volume of Father Hickey’s translation received a warm welcome 
on every hand. This second volume will receive the same encouragement. 
for all who have read thé works of Mgr. Le Camus, or who have known him, 
appreciate to the full the deeply religious spirit that pervaded his every 
action. The volume before us covers the period extending from the Sermon 
on the Mount to the meeting of Our Lord with the rich young man. On 
every page of the work we see the scholar as well as the loyal believer. 
Modern research and careful criticism show throughout. It way to Bishop 
Le Camus that the Pope some time ago wrote his famous letter of appro- 
bation which we need only recall. The bishop steers his bark in the 
prudent, careful middle course. As we had occasion to say, in regard to 
the first volume, the translation is remarkably good. In fact, were it not 
that the translator’s name stands out so prominently as translator, one 
might almost be tempted to believe the work an original production. For 
the busy priest, the “Life” will prove invaluable. It will supply good spiritual 
reading and at the same time suggest thought for sermons and instructions. 


The Seven Sacraments. Second Series. By F. M. de Zuluetta, SJ. 
(New York: Benziger Bros.) 

This series of letters on the Sacraments is a careful explanation of the 
matter for the man in the street. In a cheerful and attractive dress, Father 
Zuluetta goes over the field and furnishes the reader with reasons for 
his own belief and with arguments against objectors. The father has written 
the book for the outsiders as well as for the soul within the gate, and hence 
the inquiring Protestant will find what he is looking for and find it in a 
conciliating and convincing way. Despite the fact that the book is meant 
primarily for the layman, the priest knows from Father Zuluetta’s earlier 
work that it serves his purpose as well. 


Advice to Ecclesiastical Students. By Harold Henry Mure. (St. Louis: 
B. Herder.) 

Mr. Mure gives some very pointed advice to our ecclesiastical students. 
The point, however, is not bitter. The milk of human kindness runs through- 
out the little book. The topics dealt with include personal habits, dress, 
deportment, hygiene and others of the same nature. 


Le Venerable Pére Eudes (1601-1680). “Les Saints” par Henri Joly. 
(Paris: Lecoffre.) 

Pére Endes lived in a heroic age, and the story of hiy vocation, life and 
labors is a constantly shifting scene, full of life and vigor. He was the 
contemporary of those two great men, M. Olier and St. Vincent de Paul. 
We may safely say that he was a worthy co-laborer and had a great share 
with these holy men in the regeneration of France. He entered the Oratory, 
and afterward founded the Company of the Blessed Sacrament, the Con- 
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gregation of Jesus and Mary, and finally that body of wonderful women, 
the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. His strong point, however, was his 
defense of the Church against the subversive principles of the Jansenists 
and Gallicans. For the historical student, it is enough to say that he had 
dealings with Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis XIV. The appearance of the 
biography is very timely, for at the present moment the beatification of the 
holy man is under discussion in Rome. 


Thoughts on the Religious Life. By Rev. F. X. Lasance. (New York: 
Benziger Bros.) 

This new work of Father Lasance’s is based on the “Vollkommene Kloster- 
frau,” and is enriched by the addition of matter drawn from many books 
and magazines. While the book is intended for Sisterhoods, the compiler 
expresses a hope—one in which we all join with sincerest prayer—that young 
women of the world may read the pages and so be led to devote themselves 
to the service of Christ. 


A number of small books of devotion have recently come from the press. 
While they are as a rule confined within a small compass they are remark- 
ably suggestive. They will often attract one, whereas the larger and more 
formidable works frighten one. The first we take up is “The School of 
Death,’ published by Benziger Brothers. It is a. book of meditations in 
outline and is a translation from the Italian. “Devotions of St. Bedé,’ as 
the title indicates, is made up of selections from prayers and writings 
of St. Bedé, the Venerable. The editor is Abbot Gasquet. “The Bond of 
Perfection,” by Father Northcote, is another volume of the little books. The 
subject matter is charity. 


Father Berne, S.J., is with us once more, and certainly no visitor could be 
more welcome. Most of us have long since learned to love the Ridingdale 
boys. Well, here are two more volumes for the series. “The Guild-Boys’ 
Play at Ridingdale,” and “New Boys at Ridingdale.’ The same old spirit 
shows on every page. The influence of such books on the development of 
boy character must be very great. In “Nick Roby,’ Father Berne leaves 
his old haunts for a time. We hope he will not wander afield any more. 


“The Gift of the King” and “The Friends of Jesus,’ are two new volumes 
in the series published by the Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. These good 
religious have the interests of the young at heart and they are not above con- 
secrating their great talents to the service of the little ones. Both books 
are well printed and illustrated. 


“The Orthodox Eastern Church.” By Adrian Fortescue, Ph.D., D.D. 
(London: Catholic Truth Society.) 

Since the tenth century, when the Eastern Christians broke away from 
Rome in suck great numbers, they have styled themselves the “Holy Orthodox 
Catholic Apostolic Oriental Church.” Most of us know more about the 
Russian sections of this Church than about any other, for many of the Russians 
and their Slavic neighbors have come to this country within the past few 
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years. The book under discussion will go far toward giving us a just and 
proper knowledge of the doctrines of this Church, and its points of diver- 
gence from our own. Dr. Fortescue explains the organization of the 
Russian Church, its hierarchy, its ritual, and its teaching on the Holy 
Eucharist, Purgatory, the Pope, the Immaculate Conception, and other equally 
important topics. The historical side of the work is especially worthy of 
note. 








NOTES 


The subjoined quotation, taken from the Fortnightly Review, is well worth 
preserving. It is from the pen of Katherin Tynan: 

“The presence of the priest is, in my opinion—and I have had abundant 
chances of knowing—the great sweetening and purifying factor in the social 
life of Catholic Ireland. Where the priest is there is neither tittle-tattle nor 
back-biting, the vice of little communities. There is nothing said that is un- 
becoming. His broad humor and humanity radiate over the gathering. Here 
among friends he is not averse from a jest at his own expense or his breth- 
ren’s. He is anxious about the enjoyment of others. If he is the carver— 
as he is often—at a dinner or a supper, he is careful that everyone’s wants 
shall be attended to. He is invariably kind amid a people too vivacious to 
think always whether the wit be kind or not. In fact, his presence is en- 
tirely humanizing, brightening and elevating. And the odd thing is that, 
though the priest’s family may be humble people or vulgar people, the priest 
himself is almost invariably a gentleman. So much does the grace of God 
do for him. 

“I was talking the other day to a judge of the High Court in Ireland— 
one of the strongest men in Ireland, a Presbyterian—one with the most in- 
timate knowledge of that Land Question with which the lives of the Irish 
are so intimately concerned. I wish the priests, and still more the enemies 
of the priests, could have heard his testimony, He had much experience 
of the priests in their capacity as counsellors to their flocks. According to 
him, they were invariably reasonable, patient, clear-headed, wise in counsel; 
and, above all, of a devotion to their flocks and their interests beyond all 
praise. 

“This testimony, which came out unsought by me in the course of con- 
versation, was striking, taken in conjunction with that of another Irish public 
man, whom the priests have too easily believed to be unfriendly to them. 

“T know what their influence is,’ he said to me, ‘and there is not one 
person in all Ireland who would dread as I should the priests losing their 
hold on the people.’ 

“Heroes and martyrs,’ Mr. Wyndham called the priests of the western 
seaboard, who, living in poverty and loneliness, fought the famine and the 
fever, anything that threatened their flocks, with an irresistible heroism. I 
have never heard of an Irish priest yet who was afraid of the post of dan- 
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ger, who fled from smallpox or cholera, who would not go wherever his 
duty took him, though it might be over the mountains at night in a winter 
storm, or out on a dangerous sea. 

“One must know the clergy of Ireland well in order to appreciate them, 
that are so remarkable in their characteristics. That they are reverenced and 
beloved by those with whom they are most intimately associated, is both their 
highest praise and their strongest defense.” 

“France is not lost to the Catholic Church,” said Abbé Klein, the French 
clerical writer and scholar, who arrived in New York recently. 

The abbé added that the Church in France would survive “the exactions 
and spoliation of the state,” and, with the Catholic Church in America as.a 
model, would throw off its dependency on the French government. 

“Church conditions now existing in France as regards the state,” said 
Abbé Klein, “have reached a point which may be described as an absurd- 
ity. Church and government realize that the present conduct of affairs by 
the state can not go on. Services are being held in the churches, but the 
clergy have no legal right to use them. To-day there are no parishes or 
dioceses in France, and some municipalities have sought to control the num- 
ber and length of services.” 


The Chartreuse Case-—The Chancery proceedings instituted by the ex- 
pelled French Carthusians to restrain M. Henri Leconturier, the seques- 
trator, from sending liqueurs to this country for sale under the name 
“Chartreuse,” have not been successful. The action was tried by Mr. Justice 
Joyce, whose written judgment was read on Wednesday by Mr. Justice 
Parker. It is stated that the business established by the monks at Tar- 
ragona after the expulsion was not in any legal sense the old business or 
a continuation of it. The signification of the name Chartreuse was entirely 
local, and the monks were not entitled to use it outside France. M. Lecon- 
turier had done nothing that he was not entitled to do, and there was no 
representation by him that the liqueurs he manufactured at La Grand Char- 
treuse were made in any particular mode of which the monks possessed the 
secret, or that they were made from any particular ingredients. The plain- 
tiffs had failed to prove any misrepresentation, and their action must be dis- 
missed with costs. The Daily News, a journal not over friendly to monks, 
makes the following comment on the result of the trial, which will express 
the views, we think, of most fair-minded men: 

“Mr. Justice Joyce’s decision, it seems, would have justified any native of 
La Grande Chartreuse in selling liqueurs under the name of Chartreuse even 
while the monks were in residence at their monastery. M. Leconturier 
is absolved from the intention of representing his liqueurs as_ those 
which the Carthusians have made more famous than almost any other 
beverage. The fact remains that they will be bought on the strength of the 
hundred and fifty years of skilled attention that the monks have paid to their 
business. The trade name is of immense value, and it is they who have 
made it. Something more resembling equity ought to be extracted from the 
British pound of justice.” 














NOTES 


A few years ago much criticism was passed upon “Purcell’s Life of Car- 
dinal Manning.” It was claimed that the work would do great harm and 
would prevent many a weary soul from joining the true Church. Yet now 
comes the news that this same book has been the instrumental cause of 
the conversion of at least one soul. “Spiritus spirat ubi vult.” 


A ProTEST FROM STRANGERS OF Various NATIONS IN RomE—lIn view 
of the absolutely intolerable situation created here in Rome and through- 
out Italy for the most devoted servants of the Church and of mankind 
by the anticlerical sects, manifestly supported by a hypocritical liberal- 
ism; in presence of the cowardly outrages on priests, religious, and even 
on helpless nuns, committed in the public streets, under the lying pretext 
that their class has been guilty of horrible crimes, we feel it our sacred 
duty to protest before the whole world. 

We protest against the license granted to the lowest elements of the Italian 
population in their blind fury against all that is sacred and worthy of re- 
verence. 

We protest against the ignoble conduct of a large part of the daily press 
which has left no means untried, however mendacious, however filthy, to stir 
up the evil passions of the populace against religion and persons consecrated 
to religion. 

We protest against the shocking procedure of civil functionaries at Varazze 
toward the Salesians, the nuns, and the school children, who were subjected 
to violence and outrage on evidence that would not be considered for a mo- 
ment by any serious persons outside Italy. 

We protest against the venality and the corruption which has made this 
atrocious campaign possible, and which has brought disgrace on the name of 
Italy in the eyes of the civilized world. 

Finally we protest with indignation against the situation created for the 
Holy Father, who is deprived, by the violence of the rabble of Rome and 
the conduct of the public authorities, of the liberty of receiving thousands 
of devoted pilgrims from many lands. 

Owing to the anticlerical outburst all pilgrimages were suspended during 
the months of August and September. It is stated on good authority that 
nothing akin to the present outbreak has been seen in Rome since 1870. Here 
Cardinals were openly insulted, priests hunted from the streets, and Perosi, 
the Master of the Sistine Choir, was spat upon and struck in the face at a 
railway station. Writing of the attack this gentle priest says: “In my many 
journeys in other countries I have found a very different kind of education 
among the masses, and after the continuous attacks made on me these days 
I am ashamed to be an Italian.” It has been stated that $30,000 was contributed 
by the French Freemasons to help along this savage-like warfare. If one 
may take as an index the attitude of the press, where page after page has 
been devoted to attacks on religion or religious communities, it is safe to say, 
or at least think, that a great part of the money went where it would not 
be unproductive of fruit. ‘ 

At Spezia a devilish mob made an attack on the Salesian Church, and 
having broken down the doors, rushed to the altar with shouts of “down 
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with the priests!” Stones were hurled at the altar and at the tabernacle | 
The Carbineers had a difficult task before them in their attempt to subdue | 
the rioters, and they succeeded only when several of the furious crowd had. ~ 
been shot to death. Many attempts were made to burn religious houses, and 
in Rome the Marist school narrowly escaped this fate. 


What is needed is a good dose of the big stick. 


We can hardly believe that the people of Rome as a whole are infected 
with the evil spirit of the Italian Masons. From reliable accounts the people 
of the Eternal City are really religious and to some extent practise their 
religion. Roma, a weekly published at Rome, gives the whole matter in a 
nutshell in the following quotation: 


“The whole Catholic World was profoundly stirred by the persecutions 
of the Church in France, and one of the few consoling results of the war on 
religion in that country has been the awakening of the spirit of solidarity 
between the children of the Catholic Church in all countries. The time is 
at hand when that same spirit must make itself felt again in a far more 
striking and effective manner. Unless the signs of the times are all wrong 
we are only at the beginning of a bitter war on religion in Italy—and an 
antireligious conflict in Italy is of infinitely more consequence to the Cath- 
olics of the whole world than any persecution of the Church in France, be- 
cause it concerns intimately not only the liberty, independence, dignity, but 
even the personal safety of the Holy Father himself. It is as well to look 
facts squarely in the face from the very beginning. Here in the very heart of 
United Italy stands the Vatican. Only its four walls separate the Head of 
the Catholic world from the rising tide of anticlericalism, and what Italian 
anticlericalism means we all know by this time. 


“In France the attack on the religious congregations was but the preliminary 
to a general attack on the Catholic Church, and the same will be found to 
be true of Italy. But in France the work of anticlericalism was complete 
when the Church had been robbed of her property, and the bishops deprived 
of their jurisdiction as far as the French law could deprive them of it. In 
Italy the case is very different. Briand and Clemenceau had to content 
themselves with proclaiming the Pope a mere foreigner, bit what will the 
Italian Briands and Clemenceaus do the day the Pope is handed over to 
them? That is a question the Catholic world must begin to ask itself now— 
it may be too late afterward. 


“Reflect on what has happened already—every week the Sovereign Pontiff 
is being grossly insulted in the lurid cartoons of one of the chief anti- 
clerical organs of Italy, within the last few days some of his cardinals have 
been the victims of anticlerical rowdyism in the streets of Rome, one of the 
chief officers of his household has been twice insulted with impunity almost 
within a stone’s throw of the Vatican, he has been obliged to suspend the 
arrival of pilgrims from France and Germany and various parts of Italy. 
And remember, we are only at the beginning of the campaign. Where will 
it end—and what do the Catholics of the English-speaking world think about 
the situation that is being created for the Father of the Faithful?” 
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